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NOTES  FROM  THE  DIRECTOR 


The  theme  of  this  issue  is  Reflective 
Practice  in  Education.  OISE  and  the 
Faculty  of  Education  at  the  University 
of  Alberta  have  worked  together  to 
develop  the  Among  Teachers  Com- 
munity and  that  collaboration  is  evi- 
dent in  the  joint  editorship  of  this 
volume.  Professors  Clandinin  and 
Connelly  are  devoted  to  the  study  of 
teacher  development  and  to  reaching 
out  to  teachers  to  encourage  an  inter- 
change of  ideas  between  the  acade- 
my and  the  classroom. 

Readers  should  begin  with  the 
interview  with  Professor  Donald 
Sch6n  who  has  thought  and  written 
about  these  matters.  Let  me  quote 
from  that  interview  something  that 
gives  the  flavour  of  this  scholar's 
thoughts  on  reflective  practice: 

“My  argument  has  been  that  prac- 
tice is  not  just  a user  but  a generator  of 
knowledge,  but  as  a generator  of 
knowledge  there  is  a great  deal  of  dif- 
ficulty in  describing  what  it  is  that  is 
known,  and  how  it  is  known." 

Next  read  the  cross-Canada  dia- 
logue on  reflective  practice  and  then 
go  on  to  enjoy  the  rest  of  this  most 
interesting  volume. 

Arthur  Kruger 
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THOUGHTS  FROM  THE  COMMUNITY 


GUEST  EDITORS 


This  issue  of  Orbit  has  been  written  by 
members  of  the  Among  Teachers  Commu- 
nity (AgT).  AcT  was  created  by,  and  is 
sponsored  by,  people  associated  with  the 
two  Centres  wWch  we  direct.  In  the  course 
of  a single  year  it  has  grown  to  several 
hundred  members.  What  is  AqT?  AqT  is 
the  kind  of  organization  that  Donald  Schon 
believes  is  important  for  practitioners  and 
which  he  mentions  in  his  interview  in  this 
issue  of  Orbit.  It  is  a community  devoted  to 
reflective  practice:  a community  where 
teachers  and  teacher  educators  in  different 
places,  occupying  different  intellectual 
places,  and  communicating  with  different 
voices  can  meet  to  tell  stories  of  teaching 
practice,  to  reflect  on  those  practices  and 
the  stories  of  them,  and  to  retell  their  sto- 
ries of  practice  with  theoretical  overtones 
and  insight.  AqT  is  not  a place  but  an  idea 
network.  Members  come  from  across 
Canada  as  well  as  the  United  States,  Aus- 
tralia, Ireland,  Japan,  and  Germany.  AcT  is 
a community  where  people  in  very  differ- 
ent teaching  circumstances,  and  practising 
in  different  countries,  can  talk  with  one 
another  about  things  that  matter  to  their 
teaching. 

The  community’s  ideas  are  fostered  in 
three  ways:  through  publishing,  through 
networks,  and  through  formal  inquiry.  AcT 
publishes  a teaching-based  reflective  jour- 
nal, Among  Teachers,  and  sponsors  a teach- 
ers’ writing  series.  Curriculum  Inquiry,  a 
research  journal,  is  also  affiliated  with 
AcT.  Teacher  networks  are  just  now  devel- 
oping. Informal  circle  meetings  and  retreats 
are  being  organized  across  the  country.  An 
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electronic  mail  network  is  slowly  growing 
as  teachers  gain  access  to  “e”  mail.  Formal 
inquiry  consists  of  Summer  Institutes,  an 
annual  Teachers  Among  Teachers  National 
Conference,  and  a conference  run  in  co- 
operation with  the  Canadian  Association  of 
Teacher  Education.  Members  are  encour- 
aged and  supported  in  their  efforts  to  initi- 
ate and  strengthen  community  activities  in 
their  own  local  areas. 

Interested  people  are  invited  to  write  to 
the  sponsoring  centres  or  to  contact  any 
member  in  the  community.  See  the  back 
page  of  this  issue  for  details.  Ask  for  a 
brochure  and  take  out  a membership!  A<;T 
is  a supportive,  reflective  community. 


A Note  on  the  Articles  in  this  Issue 

Readers  will  find  a wonderful  potpourri  of 
writings  on  reflective  practice  in  the  follow- 
ing pages.  There  are  two  general  blocks  of 
writings,  one  on  ideas  about  reflective  prac- 
tice and  the  other  on  actual  programs  and 
examples  of  reflective  practice.  Scattered 
throughout  the  issue  are  examples  of  some 
of  the  many  methods  people  have  found 
useful  in  their  reflections.  We  have  also 
included  throughout  the  issue  a number  of 
quotations  and  cartoons.  The  issue  is  round- 
^ off  with  a short  section  on  stories. 

This  is  not  an  issue  that  you  need  to  read 
from  front  to  back  (or  from  back  to  front). 
Flip  through  the  pages,  find  something 
especially  interesting  and  begin  reading.  We 
invite  you  to  contact  authors,  engage  them 
in  conversation,  and  join  our  community. 
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THE  NATURE 
OF  REFLECTIVE 
PRACTICE 


Authors 
outline 
their 
views 
on  the 
meanings 
of 

reflective 

practice. 


An  Interview 


Michael  Connelly  and  Jean  Clandinin 
discuss  issues  of  reflective  practice  with 
Donald  Schon,  Ford  Professor  Emeritus 
and  Senior  Lecturer,  MIT 


Michael  Don,  we  want  to  talk  mostly 
about  the  ideas  in  your  paper  “The  Theory 
of  Inquiry:  Dewey’s  Legacy  to  Education,”^ 
and  to  use  these  ideas  as  a basis  for  coming 
to  grips  with  some  issues  of  reflective  prac- 
tice. One  of  the  first  things  we  want  to  get 
out  in  the  open  is  whether  you  think  reflec- 
tive practice  will  turn  into  a fad  like  many 
good  ideas  do  in  education. 

Don  If  you  bring  a message  about  a way 
of  thinking  to  a profession,  or  school,  or 
institution,  it  gets  turned  into  a package. 
And  it  gets  turned  into  a package  which 
suits  the  institutional  habits  and  constraints 
of  that  institution. 

Michael  Our  sense  of  what  you’re  talk- 
ing about  is  somehow  different  than  that. 
You’re  talking  about  a different  way  of 
thinking  about  practice,  about  the  relation- 
ship of  theory  to  practice,  about  the  rela- 
tionship of  universities  to  schools. 

Don  The  issues  I’m  interested  in  have  to 
do  with  what  counts  as  knowledge  on  the 
part  of  people  who  are  teaching  and  who 
are  good  at  teaching,  and  what  the  relation- 
ship of  that  is  to  social  science  or  to  other 
forms  of  systematic  knowledge  that  are 
developed  in  the  academy.  My  argument 
has  been  that  practice  is  not  just  a user  but 


^ Orbit  encourages  readers  to  read  Donald  Schon ’s 
article,  published  in  Curriculum  Inquiry,  1992, 
22(2),  p.  119-139.  This  article  discusses  in  detail 
many  of  the  ideas  and  issues  raised  here. 


a generator  of  knowledge,  but  as  a genera- 
tor of  knowledge  there’s  a great  deal  of  dif- 
ficulty in  describing  what  it  is  that’s 
known,  and  how  it’s  known.  Teachers  are 
often  not  very  good  at  saying  what  it  is 
they’ve  learned  how  to  do. 

Jean  Can  we  tie  that  in  to  what  you  talk 
about  in  the  paper  as  the  “second  dilemma” 
— the  dilemma  of  abandonment,  of  alien- 
ation — which  results  from  the  “Veblenian 
bargain.”  In  the  Among  Teachers  Commu- 
nity that  dilemma  is  very  much  on  our 
minds  as  we  attempt  to  think  our  way 
through  how  we  in  the  universities  might 
become  more  connected  with  the  schools. 

Don  Those  two  issues,  the  Veblenian 
bargain  and  the  dilemma  of  alienation,  are 
cormected,  I think,  because  it  was  really 
fairly  recently  that  we  had  this  idea  that  the 
universities  were  going  to  be  saviours  of 
society  through  the  development  of  a kind 
of  knowledge  and  the  application  of  scien- 
tific knowledge  to  social  problems  and 
social  phenomena.  Thorsten  Veblen  talked 
about  the  “higher  schools”  and  the  “lower 
ones.”  The  professions  wanted  prestige  of 
location  and  they  got  that  by  bringing  then- 
schools  into  the  universities,  but  then  they 
bought  into  the  university’s  epistemology, 
its  conception  of  what  knowledge  is  and 
how  practice  should  be  understood  in  the 
professions  as  an  application  of  that  knowl- 
edge. I think  that  particularly  in  education 
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where  historically  there’s  a sense  of  low 
status  and  low  seif-worth,  there’s  this  very 
powerful  disposition  to  believe  that  reality 
lies  in  the  academy,  that  status  and  prestige 
lie  there  as  well. 

Jean  Could  you  comment  further  on 
your  notion  that  teachers  are  cut  off  both 
from  the  possibility  of  reflecting  on  their 
own  know-how  and  from  the  confusions 
that  can  serve  them  as  “springboards  to 
new  ways  of  seeing  things.’’  I think  this  lies 
at  the  heart  of  our  notions  of  working  with 
teachers  and  having  them  write  and  talk 
and  engage  each  other  about  how  they’re 
making  sense  of  what  it  is  they’re  doing. 

Don  I find  it  takes  a lot  of  work  to  get  to 
the  place  where  teachers  will  talk  concrete- 
ly about  their  own  experience,  give  exam- 
ples from  their  own  experience,  describe 
what  they  actually  do  in  the  classroom, 
how  they  try  to  teach  math  or  work  with 
students  who  are  having  difficulty  learning 
to  read.  The  talk  is  not  so  much  theoretical 
as  abstract.  And,  sometimes,  even  the 
meaning  of  the  phrase  “give  an  example” 
turns  out  to  require  illustration  and  lots  of 
work  to  get  down  to  it.  Why  is  it  so  hard?  I 
think  there  are  several  features  to  that  and 
one  of  them  is  that  often  the  setting  of  my 
dialogue  with  teachers  is  the  academy  and 
their  awe  of  it  is  so  great  that  it’s  as  though 
their  own  experience  doesn’t  exist.  Anoth- 
er part  of  it  is  they  often  have  a feeling  of 
vulnerability  and  protectiveness  because 
they  perceive,  quite  rightly,  that  they  really 
are  doing  things  they  don’t  understand  very 
well.  For  example,  they  may  be  teaching 
from  lesson  plans  that  are  accepted  formu- 
lations of  knowledge,  say  in  science  or 
math,  but  they  themselves  don’t  have  those 
understandings  in  a way  they  can  work 
with  freely.  They  find  it  extremely  difficult 
to  put  themselves  into  situations  of  uncer- 
tainty, to  become  learners  themselves  in 
that  context.  So,  on  the  one  hand,  there  are 
many  good  teachers  who  know  a tremen- 


dous amount  about  what  they  do  and  who 
reveal  that  knowledge  in  their  practice  and 
in  their  ways  of  interacting  with  students  in 
classrooms  but  they  are  not  able  to  describe 
that  and  they  don’t  value  it  sufficiently.  On 
the  other  hand,  teachers  often  find  them- 
selves feeling  vulnerable  because  they 
don’t  have  the  subject  matter. 

Michael  I was  struck  as  you  were  talk- 
ing about  practical  knowledge  as  a kind  of 
tacit  knowledge  where  teachers  know  it’s 


example  her  work  on  what  it  means  to  go 
slower  and  faster  in,  say,  walking,  running, 
or  music.  Almost  any  such  question  will 
throw  people  into  a tizzy  once  they  really 
begin  to  think  about  it  because  they 
become  aware  of  how  confusing  it  really 
is,  how  confused  they  really  are,  once  they 
allow  themselves  to  really  get  in  touch  with 
that  stuff!  And  it  seems  to  me  there’s  a 
tremendous  thing  that  happens  to  people 
when  they  once  discover  that  putting  your- 
self into  that  feeling  of  being  confused,  that 


The  issues  Tm  interested 
in  have  to  do  with  what 
counts  as  knowledge  on 
the  part  of  people  who 
are  teaching  and  who  are 
good  at  teaching” 

Donald  Schon 


tacit  and  don’t  articulate  it  that  well.  They 
do  have  a tacit  knowledge  of  teaching. 
That’s  their  business.  But  they  have  a cog- 
nitive knowledge  of  the  subject  they  teach. 
They  hold  the  knowledge  of  what  they  do 
— that  is,  teaching  — differently  from  how 
they  hold  the  knowledge  they’re  trying  to 
convey. 

Don  1 think  the  schools  of  education 
have  tended  to  distance  people  from  sub- 
ject matter  knowledge.  My  colleague  Jean 
Bamberger’s  work  comes  to  mind  — for 


zone  of  confusion  about  something  \cry 
concrete,  can  lead  them  to  new  ideas. 

Michael  In  temvs  of  normal  logic,  that’s 
an  illogical  statement.  How  can  confusion 
lead  to  knowledge? 

Don  It  was  Peirce  who  had  the  idea  of 
scientific  mclhcxl  as  a process  that  begins 
wiili  doubt.  He  was  interested  in  and  talked 
a lot  alxmt  how  belief  emerges  from  doubt 
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and  what  the  status  of  belief  is  that 
emerges  from  doubt.  His  own  analysis  of 
scientific  thinking  was  that  it  needed  to  be 
seen  as  emerging  from  doubt.  In  John 
Dewey  this  belief  was  developed  into  the 
theory  of  inquiry:  that  the  quieting  of  doubt 
is  always  temporary,  that  the  quest  for  cer- 
tainty is  an  illusion,  and  that  doubt  is  the 
beginning  of  knowledge.  He  interpreted 
doubt  very  much  in  terms  of  the  idea  of 
indeterminate  situations,  of  not  removing 
yourself  from  situations  of  practice,  of  situ- 
ations of  commerce  with  ordinary  things, 
but  finding  in  that  place  sources  of  uncer- 
tainty. 

Michael  This  is  at  the  heart  of  your 
notions  of  reflective  practice.  Yet  the  school 
system  conspires  to  remove  doubt  and  con- 
spires to  treat  doubt  as  inadequate  training, 
as  inadequate  knowledge. 

Don  I think  that’s  true  not  only  with 
respect  to  the  subject  matter,  but  also  with 
respect  to  teaching.  How  can  I best  respond 
to  this  kid?  Somehow  it’s  assumed  that  this 
question  can’t  really  involve  the  subject 
matter.  What  we’re  talking  about  could 
lead,  and  I think  it  did,  into  certain  distor- 
tions of  progressive  education.  It  could 
lead  to  the  notion  that  rote  learning  is  a bad 
idea.  Let  me  take  a funny  example.  When 
my  son  was  in  Grade  6 he  had  a teacher 
who  made  the  class  learn  a whole  page  or 
two  of  the  Latin  and  Greek  roots  of  words. 
When  they  memorized  them,  he  would 
then  give  them  new  words  whose  meaning 
they  didn’t  know.  He  would  ask  them  to 
guess  the  meanings  from  their  knowledge 
of  the  roots.  And  of  course  the  kids  would 
find  they  could  do  that  or  make  intelligent 
guesses  and  sometimes  they  were  right. 
And  that  was  an  extremely  energizing  and 
creative  experience  for  the  kids  who  talked 
about  it  year  after  year.  So,  the  rote  learn- 
ing and  the  memorization  of  things  were 
really  necessary  to  that  particular  form  of 
experimentation.  In  the  experiment  they 
could  be  uncertain,  but  they  also  had  a way 
of  experimenting  in  which  they  could  try  to 
resolve  the  uncertainty  in  a particular  case. 
But  in  order  to  do  that,  they  had  to  learn 
certain  things  and  they  had  to  learn  them  in 
a fairly  routine  way.  So  there’s  an  “entry 
cost”  that  you  have  to  pay  in  order  to  go  on 
to  the  next  step. 

Michael  This  is  one  of  the  continual 
issues  for  anybody  in  education  who  tries 
to  utilize  a theory  of  experience  for  imagin- 
ing how  education  might  proceed.  There’s 


always  this  tension  between  the  fluidity  of 
inquiry  on  the  part  of  the  students  and  the 
necessity  of  discipline  to  foster  that  cre- 
ativity. 

Don  I’ve  seen  wonderful  classrooms  in 
science  or  computer  programming  and 
other  things,  in  the  fourth,  fifth,  sixth,  sev- 
enth grades,  where  you  have  kids  passion- 
ately involved  in  some  question  which 
relates  to  the  stuff  they  have  in  hand.  It 
could  be  geometry,  trying  to  work  in  Logo, 
trying  to  build  a program  to  do  something 
they  want  to  do,  or  it  could  be  building  a 
structure.  It  could  be  all  kinds  of  things. 
You  see  them  debating  with  one  another, 
forming  ideas,  hypotheses,  proposing  tests 
of  those  hypotheses,  going  out  and  doing 
little  experiments,  trying  to  make  sense  of 
what  they  find  out,  becoming  in  effect  a lit- 
tle community  of  inquirers.  It  seems  to  me 
for  that  to  happen  in  a classroom  is  about 
as  much  as  one  could  possibly  expect  or 
want  from  the  teaching  of  science  or,  for 
that  matter,  math  or  geometry.  But  in  order 
to  create  those  classrooms,  teachers  have  to 
feel  enormously  confident.  They  have  to 


. . the  quest  for 
certainty  is  an  illusion, 
and . . . doubt  is  the 
beginning  of  knowledge  ” 


feel  they  can  roll  along  with  the  kids  and 
guide  them,  help  them,  also  be  puzzled  and 
make  their  puzzles  apparent,  turning  the 
puzzles  into  new  questions,  working  on  the 
problem  of  how  to  think  about  experiments 
that  would  follow  from  those  questions, 
joining  the  kids  in  that  process  and  not 
claiming  to  know.  In  fact,  having  knowl- 
edge in  the  back  of  her  mind  that  she’s 
withholding  could  be  the  kiss  of  death. 
That’s  a real  dilemma  for  that  kind  of 
teaching.  In  order  for  that  teaching  to 
occur,  that  person  has  to  be  able  to  think 
and  act  in  those  ways  and  feel  very  com- 
fortable about  not  knowing. 

Jean  And  some  of  that,  it  seems  to  me, 
comes  from  the  person  and  his  or  her  own 
knowing,  but  some  also  comes  out  from 
the  context.  And  a lot  is  built  into  that  con- 
text that  stops  teachers  from  making  them- 
selves vulnerable  in  that  way.  There’s  all 
of  the  evaluation  programs  for  students,  the 


achievement  tests.  And  then  the  evaluation 
schemes  for  the  teachers  themselves.  Those 
evaluations  are  designed  to  look  for  some- 
thing very  different  from  this  kind  of  teach- 
ing. So  teachers  get  very  concerned  about 
how  vulnerable  this  makes  them. 

Don  The  persons,  on  the  one  hand,  and 
the  institutional  context,  on  the  other,  are 
both  critical  to  generating  a classroom  like 
the  one  I just  described.  There’s  an  institu- 
tional system  organized  around  the  episte- 
mology of  the  school,  although  usually  you 
don’t  put  it  that  way.  Epistemology  doesn’t 
get  discussed.  But  the  idea  is  that  there  are 
building  blocks  of  knowledge,  as  in  basic 
skills  and  advanced  skills,  and  that  they 
can  be  assembled  in  a kind  of  hierarchy 
where  the  advanced  builds  on  the  basic, 
and  that  as  you  move  through  the  grades, 
you  are  moving  up  that  hierarchy;  there- 
fore, each  grade  has  a mission  to  cover  the 
building  blocks,  and  that  gets  translated 
into  lesson  plans  and  into  accountability  at 
the  level  of  the  lesson  plan  which  is  then 
tested  by  tests  of  specification  as  distinct 
from  performance  and  as  you  say,  Jean,  the 
teacher’s  performance  is  judged  on  that 
basis,  as  well  as  the  students’.  The  whole 
bureaucracy  of  the  school  is  built  around 
that  model.  My  sense  of  it  is  that  the  test- 
ing process  and  the  nature  of  the  assess- 
ments, while  by  no  means  the  only  lever 
for  movement  in  the  direction  of  the  kind 
of  classroom  I was  describing,  can  be  a 
fatal  obstacle  to  it. 

Jean  I’d  really  like  to  pick  up  on  your 
notion  that  institutions  are  organized 
around  an  epistemology.  Michael  and  I and 
some  other  people  are  working  on  a project 
to  look  at  the  professional  knowledge  con- 
text of  teachers.  We’ve  found  that  even 
when  they  are  trying  to  think  about  their 
work  from  a reflective  practice  view  of 
knowledge  and  trying  to  engage  with  chil- 
dren in  this  way,  they  talk  about  the  press 
of  the  school  as  making  it  difficult  for  them 
to  change.  How  do  we  pay  attention  to  the 
knowledge  that’s  in  the  institution  and  how 
it  is  played  out  at  the  school  level  and  what 
happens  to  teachers  in  their  classrooms? 
When  teachers  work  alone  and  try  to  turn 
their  classroom  into  a community  founded 
on  reflective  practice  with  the  children, 
when  they  work  in  a school  where  that’s 
not  valued,  when  what  they’re  doing  is 
seen  to  be  on  the  margins  or  edges,  a whole 
different  set  of  problems  emerges  and  the 
teachers,  and  maybe  even  the  children  as 
well,  feel  even  more  vulnerable. 
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Don  Where  teachers  feel  isolated  and 
marginalized  in  their  own  school  world, 
then  we  need  to  help  create  networks  of 
support,  help  them  connect  with  other 
teachers  who  are  trying  to  do  similar  things 


'‘One  of  the  ways 
reforms  get  converted 
into  packages  is  when 
everyone  compliantly 
buys  in” 


and  help  them  think  effectively  about  how 
they  can  create  space  to  do  what  they  want 
to  do,  or  how  they  can  deal  with  the  forces 
of  the  school  and  with  people  who  deliber- 
ately or  inadvertently  keep  them  from 
doing  what  they  want  to  do.  Given  some 
notion  of  what  would  really  make  teaching 
and  the  school  better,  what  posture  do  they 
take  towards  people  who  are  not  con- 
vinced? One  of  the  ways  reforms  get  con- 
verted into  packages  is  when  everyone 
compliantly  buys  in.  So  what  you’d  really 
like  to  have  by  way  of  response  to  the  idea 
of  reflective  practice  under  those  circum- 
stances is  vigorous  questioning  and  scepti- 
cism coupled  with  open-mindedness  about 
this  new  movement. 

Jean  The  knowledge  context  that  teach- 
ers live  in  is  that  of  implementation.  So 
when  you  say  we’re  going  to  try  something 
new,  it’s  not  easy.  It’s  re-orienting  every- 
thing you  know  about  how  you  do  things  in 
relation  to  other  people’s  ideas  about  how 
you  might  do  them. 

Don  What  process  do  you  think  is  re- 
quired for  that  to  occur? 

Michael  We  see  ourselves  working  in 
reflective  practice  with  a special  twist, 
coming  at  it  from  the  point  of  view  of  story 
and  narrative.  When  we  look  at  that  issue, 
we  ask  what’s  built  into  the  personal  and 
professional  knowledge  of  people.  It’s  not 
something  written  on  a piece  of  paper  that 
they’ve  passed  a test  on.  It’s  something 
built  deeply  into  their  bones;  their  emo- 
tions, their  intestines  react.  They  react  out 
of  a long  history  of  doing  things  in  certain 
kinds  of  ways.  And  to  imagine  an  alternate 


way  of  doing  things  is  to  change  their 
physiology  as  well  as  to  change  the  pieces 
of  paper  about  how  things  might  be  done. 
The  possibility  for  change  is  so  immensely 
difficult  and  has  to  be  approached  with 
such  caution  and  slowness  and  so  much 
sensitivity  to  people,  so  much  acknowl- 
edgement and  understanding  that  what 
they’re  doing  is  not  civil  disobedience  or 
stupidity  or  antagonism  but  an  outgrowth 
of  their  professional  knowledge.  It’s  a very 
difficult  question  you’re  posing. 

Don  I think  I have  some  empathy  for 
what  you’re  talking  about.  My  concern  on 
the  other  side  of  that  issue  is  that  when  peo- 
ple live  in  a world  which  they’ve  grown  up 
in,  let’s  say,  the  bureaucracy  and  culture  of 
the  school,  and  they  may  not  like  it  but  it’s 
in  their  bones  and  very  powerful  and  rein- 
forced by  everything  around  them,  then  it 
doesn’t  give  way  very  readily.  Although 
one  wants  to  be  respectful  of  how  deeply 
they’ve  learned  what  they’ve  learned,  that 
respect  can  also  backfire  in  the  sense  of 
undercutting  your  ability,  if  you  see  your- 
self as  someone  who  encourages  their 
learning  or  tries  to  help  them  learn. 

Jean  I’m  very  interested  in  what  you’re 
saying  here  because  I’m  thinking  about 
teachers  who  are  trying  to  do  alternative 
kinds  of  things  and  they  talk  about  it  in 
terms  of  competing  stories  in  schools  to  try 
and  show  how  it  might  be  otherwise  and  in 
that  way  generate  some  kind  of  dynamism 
in  the  school,  that  becomes  in  some  ways  a 
demand  for  change.  There’s  something  go- 
ing on.  There  are  struggles  within  schools 
and  districts  to  try  and  do  that. 


“If  I am  able  to  generate 
competing  stories  of  my 
own  experience,  I then 
see  it  in  a different  way” 


Don  I have  a hunch  that  the  idea  of  a 
competing  story  would  have  very  broad 
applicability.  For  example,  if  we  were  to 
look  at  very  good  schools  that  have  a uack 
record  of  development,  one  of  the  things 
we  might  find  is  cither  a leader  or  leading 
group  who  brought  such  a competing  story 
to  the  school  and  had  this  notion  of  how  it 
might  be  otherwise. 


Michael  It’s  not  so  much  having  the 
competing  stories  — our  schools  are  filled 
with  them  nowadays;  it’s  how  they’re 
come  to  grips  with  in  the  institution  which 
is  really  the  issue.  The  question  is  “When 
do  you  have  good  reflective  practice  and 
when  don’t  you?”  You  get  pretty  blunt 
about  that  in  your  paper.  You  talk  about 
being  “objectively  able  to  discriminate 
between  adequate  and  inadequate  reflec- 
tion.” 

Don  If  you’re  looking  at  a teacher  who 
is  now  thinking  about  her  work  and  think- 
ing back  on  what  she’s  done,  is  there  any 
evidence  in  this  reflection  of  hers  that 
she’s  attempted  to  scout  out  and  bring  to 
the  surface  the  assumptions  and  strategies 
of  action?  What  understandings  were 
guiding  the  things  she  did?  Either  for 
good  or  for  ill?  And  if  she’s  doing  that, 
does  the  process  she’s  gone  through  lead 
her  to  entertain  another  view  of  the  mat- 
ter, so  she  recognizes  more  than  one  way 
to  look  at  this?  If  I am  able  to  generate 
competing  stories  of  my  own  experience,  I 
then  see  it  in  a different  way.  I recognize 
it  differently.  I can  think  about  how  I 
might  test  out  one  view  rather  than  anoth- 
er. I can  think  about  how  I might  act  dif- 
ferently on  the  basis  of  that  experience 
depending  on  what  view  of  it  I took.  That 
pushes  me  into  the  doing  stance;  thinking 
about  the  reflection  I undertake  from  the 
perspective  of  how  it  might  influence  my 
future  inquiry.  So,  I suppose,  at  some 
level,  the  quality  of  the  reflection  has  to 
be  judged  in  those  terms.  How  does  this 
reflection  on  action  lead  the  person  to 
think  differently  in  such  a way  that  she 
might  inquire  differently  or  better  on  the 
next  round  of  experience. 

Michael  I wonder,  Jean,  would  you 
agree,  that  perhaps  we  draw  this  to  a close 
by  asking  Don,  whether  or  not  this  work 
discussed  in  the  Curriculum  Inquiry  article 
is  still  underway. 

Don  Well,  actually  I'm  in  a kind  of  tran- 
sitional moment  because  1 took  early  retire- 
ment from  MIT  this  last  July.  1 wanted 
more  lime  to  work  with  this  family  of 
issues  and  with  people  around  the  world 
who  are  U7ing  to  use  lliis  stuff  seriously  in 
their  own  work.  I’m  still  looking,  but  I've 
taken  on  an  educational  assessment  action 
research  project  because  1 tltink  there’s  an 
opportunity  lliere  to  build  around  it  collab- 
orative action  research  with  schools. 
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What  is  Reflective  Practice? 


Helen  E.  Christiansen 

Assistant  Professor,  Faculty  of 
Education,  University  of  Regina 

Reflective  practice  in  teaching  involves  the 
teacher  in  an  ongoing  activity  of  giving 
meaning  to  classroom  events.  Among  other 
things,  it  implies  thinking  about  one’s 
teaching  — probably  a good  way  of  getting 
better  at  it  — and  so  it  is  a practice  worth 
examining. 

I am  a teacher  educator  working  mainly 
in  the  area  of  professional  studies  (princi- 
ples and  practice  of  teaching)  in  the  third 
year  of  a four-year  program  leading  to  a 
Bachelor  of  Education  degree.  As  part  of 
their  program,  third-year  students  spend 
one  day  a week  in  the  school  classroom. 
Their  experiences  are  debriefed  in  class 
and  through  journals  to  which  I respond  on 
a regular  basis. 

Like  Russell  and  Munby  (1991),  I have 
found  that  neophyte  teachers  tend  to  see 
the  main  problem  in  teaching  as  one  of 
learning  to  “control”  pupils  in  class  — 
teaching  as  classroom  management.  And 
so,  questions  which  come  up  often  revolve 
around  problems  of  discipline  — keeping 
pupils  quiet  and  on  task.  My  students  often 
see  the  classroom  as  a place  which 
demands  quiet  and  attentiveness  on  the  part 
of  learners  — a place  in  which  all  learning 
activities  and  indeed  learning  itself  are 
controlled  by  the  teacher.  At  the  beginning 
of  the  year,  a few  of  them  say  that  they 
don’t  really  want  to  teach  that  way.  Once 
student  teachers  begin  their  practicum, 
however,  they  don’t  want  to  run  the  risk  of 
having  a class  get  “out  of  control.” 

What  is  my  main  task  in  educating 
future  teachers  to  become  reflective  practi- 
tioners? I believe  it  has  a lot  to  do  with 
working  through  the  big  questions  in  teach- 
ing and  learning  with  them.  In  order  to  do 
that,  I have  to  help  them  “reframe”  and 
reflect  on  their  questions  (see  Schon,  1983, 
1987).  For  instance,  “How  can  I control  the 
pupils?”  might  become  “How  can  I give 
more  control  of  the  lesson  to  my  pupils?” 
“How  can  I keep  them  quiet?”  could  turn 
into  a whole  series  of  questions  such  as: 
“When  is  quiet  necessary  for  learning? 
When  might  it  be  a hindrance?  What  are 
some  of  the  meanings  of  quiet  in  my  class- 
room?” “What  do  I do  with  pupils  who 
have  finished?”  could  become  “Why  do  all 
pupils  have  to  work  on  the  same  things  at 


Images  of  Teaching  Now  and  Then 


by  Fran  Squire 

Memoiy  boxes  can  take  many  forms.  A 
portfolio  of  children’s  art  that  I use  to  teach 
Visual  Arts  in  the  B.Ed.  program  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Ottawa  is  a significant  memory 
box  forme.  The  earliest  piece  in  the  portfo- 
lio dates  back  to  1964,  my  first  year  of 
teaching.  The  joyful  symbolic  image  of  a 
five  year  old  named  Matthew,  painted  with 
confident  splashes  of  brown  paint  springs 
from  the  yellowed  newsprint.  The  arms  and 
legs  are  outstretched,  filling  the  page  with 
exuberant  presence.  At  five  and  a half,  in 
Grade  I,  the  world  was  his.  Through  this 
compelling  image,  1 am  drawn  back  to  view 
myself  as  his  teacher  29  years  ago. 

Picture  this  19  year  old  in  her  own  class- 
room, Miss  Squire,  encased  in  blue 
polyester,  very  high  heels,  hair  cemented 
into  place  with  hairspray.  Too  young  to 
vote,  too  young  to  drink  but  old  enough  to 
have  a real  job.  At  work  she  was  an  adult. 
The  world  was  hers.  She  could  print  on  her 
own  blackboard  with  wonderful  coloured 
chalks.  Eight  sentences  for  the  top  group. 
Five  for  the  middle  group,  and  three  for  ^e 
low  group.  She  understood  order  and  struc- 
ture and  she  knew  how  to  fit  into  the  educa- 
tional hierarchy.  She  watched  and 
accepted  and  became  what  she  saw.  in  her 
primary  wing  she  was  the  youngest  by  20 
years,  and  so  became  by  imitating,  a mid- 
dle-aged teacher,  hair  pulled  back  into  a 
tidy  French  roll,  her  favourite  teacher  attire  a 
cashmere  twin  set  with  pearl  buttons. 

I learned  to  teach.  I loved  it.  It  was  my 
room,  my  six  year  olds,  and  we  had  a little 
world  of  our  own  that  we  shared  with  Dick 
and  Jane  and  Sally,  Dr.  Seuss,  and  Spot.  I 
didn’t  really  think  or  worry  about  what  1 was 
doing.  T eaching  was  like  breathing  in  and 
breathing  out.  “Teacher”  described  more 
than  what  I did;  it  described  who  I was.  We 
painted,  we  sang,  we  played  games,  and 


somehow  the  children  learned  to  read.  I 
don’t  remember  consciously  teaching  them. 
They  sat  in  straight  rows,  did  their  seatwork 
quietly,  and  moved  back  to  the  reading 
table  when  called.  Who  taught  them  to  do 
those  things?  How  could  I have  taken  a 
group  of  exuberant  kindergartners  and 
socialized  them  to  such  constraints  so 
quickly?  Did  I take  some  of  their  joy  of  learn- 
ing away?  Why  did  I equate  silence  and 
order  with  learning?  Those  Grade  Ts  are  34 
years  old  today.  What  stories  have  their 
lives  played  out?  How  wonderful  it  would 
be  to  know! 

How  does  this  memory  connect  with  my 
professional  life  now?  Matthew’s  painting, 
my  memory  box,  evokes  images  of  the  ide- 
alism, energy,  and  optimism  we  all  had 
beginning  our  teaching  careers,  it  speaks  of 
those  same  qualities  so  evident  in  our 
newest  colleagues  at  the  Faculties  or  in 
their  first  classrooms.  Their  first  years,  how- 
ever, will  not  be  so  simple  or  well-defined. 
The  complexity  of  the  role  of  the  teacher 
quickly  challenges  the  optimism,  energy, 
and  idealism  of  newcomers.  Because  of 
this,  there  is  no  place  for  the  hierarchy  of  the 
60s.  Rather,  I see  teachers  as  partners  in 
the  90s,  with  new  teachers  providing 
refreshing  perspectives  and  challenging 
questions  — with  experienced  teachers 
offering  personal  practical  knowledge  and 
emotional  support.  A memory  box  can  cen- 
tre our  reflections.  For  me,  m^ing  connec- 
tions with  new  teachers  has  helped  renew 
and  rejuvenate  the  enthusiasm,  so  crucial 
to  our  lives  as  teachers,  that  was  captured 
by  Matthew’s  painting. 


Frm  Squire  teaches  with  the  Ottawa  Board 
of  Education  and  the  Facuity  of  Education, 
University  of  Ottawa.  She  is  also  a doctoral 
candidate,  in  the  JCTD,  at  OISE. 
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the  same  time?”  or  “What  are  some  other 
ways  of  organizing  teaching  and  learning 
in  my  classroom?” 

As  I try  to  help  students  become  more 
reflective  about  their  teaching,  I must  also 
reflect  upon  what  it  means  to  reflect,  for 
when  I read  their  journals  and  listen  to 
their  comments  in  class,  I become  increas- 
ingly aware  of  the  fact  that  reflective  prac- 
tice is  not  something  they  can  simply  get 
up  and  do.  Future  teachers  must  first  learn 
how  to  observe  teaching  and  learning 
events  so  that  they  can  hear  the  classroom 
“backtalk”  (see  Schon,  1983,  1987).  They 
are  then  in  a position  to  think  about  differ- 
ent ways  of  questioning  what  they  do  in  the 
classroom. 

I too  need  to  grow  as  a reflective  practi- 
tioner. Through  collaboration  with  caring 
colleagues,  I am  finding  new  ways  of 
meeting  this  need.  During  the  past  year  or 
so,  I have  actively  sought  out  partnerships 
with  teacher  colleagues  inside  and  outside 
the  university  structure.  Our  exchanges 
have  been  rich  and  have  led  to  new  under- 
standings about  the  nature  of  theory  and 
practice.  And  so  I am  working  hard  at 
becoming  a model  practitioner.  As  part  of 
that  project,  I have  begun  reframing  and 
reflecting  on  my  own  questions  about 
teaching  and  learning  events  in  a faculty  of 
education  and  the  big  question  regarding 
the  theory/practice  relationship.  Instead  of 
asking  how  theory  and  practice  relate  to 
each  other,  I now  ask,  “How  can  we  share 
our  stories  of  teaching  so  that  together  we 
can  work  on  questions  about  teaching  and 
learning?” 

After  all,  it  is  on  these  questions  that  all 
who  are  aspiring  to  be  good  teachers  must 
work  (regardless  of  where  they  teach).  And 
asking  better  questions  about  what  happens 
in  the  classroom  is  one  of  the  keys  to 
reflective  practice. 
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^Neither  education  nor  lack  of  it,  mobility 
nor  stability  makes  the  individual’s 
memories  richer.  For  some,  the  past  is 
meaningful  because  they  feel  its  continuity 
in  their  present  lives.  For  others,  the  past 
has  been  thrown  into  relief  by  the  changes 
that  have  occurred  in  their  lives.  Some 
actively  sought  change;  others  resisted  or 
were  its  reluctant  victims.  Some  remember 
good  old  days,  others  harsh  realities.  Most 
were  ambivalent  about  the  changes  they 
experienced.’’ 

— Michael  Ann  Williams 
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Teacher  Education 

WHAT  WE’VE  LEARNED  FROM  COLLABORATING 


Initially,  our  group  consisted  of  volunteer 
teachers  in  six  elementary  and  middle 
schools  who  were  working  collaboratively 
on  projects  geared  towards  the  Columbian 
Quincentenary.  We  teach  in  Columbus, 
Ohio  where  the  controversy  surrounding 
this  “celebration”  was  of  much  currency. 
The  Quincentenary  focus  was  interesting, 
but  over  time  we  found  it  too  narrow. 
Eventually  we  decided  on  two  more  gener- 
al aims  — professional  development  and 
teacher  education. 

Our  decision  to  focus  on  professional 
development  evolved  because  we  wanted 
to  broaden  our  knowledge  in  ways  that 
would  help  us  to  become  better  teachers  in 
our  classrooms.  Before  the  project,  we  felt 
isolated  and  had  few  resources  to  help  us 
develop  professionally.  In  working  togeth- 
er, we  had  other  professionals  to  talk  with, 
which  helped  us  to  think  more  about  what 
we  were  doing  and  how  we  could  change. 

From  the  beginning  of  our  collaborative 
project,  we  have  had  student  teachers  in  our 
classrooms.  We  have  worked  with  these 
students  in  traditional  ways.  They  took 
their  courses  at  the  university  and  did  their 
student  teaching  in  our  classrooms.  By  the 
second  year,  our  collaborative  project  was 
designated  a “Professional  Development 
School”  (PDS).  The  purpose  of  PDS  pro- 
jects is  to  reform  teacher  education  and  to 
promote  professional  development.  In 
adopting  these  goals,  we  began  to  plan 
ways  to  work  with  student  teachers  in  new 
ways.  We  are  presently  trying,  for  example, 
to  have  classroom  teachers  teach  college 
education  courses  along  with  university 
professors.  In  these  joint  courses,  class- 
room teachers  take  major  responsibility  for 
classroom  supervision,  and  all  participants 
(students,  teachers,  and  professors)  are 
encouraged  to  be  more  reflective  about 
their  teaching. 

Collaboration 

Before  this  collaborative  project,  we  were 
isolated  in  our  classrooms.  Now  we  share 
ideas  and  problems  with  each  other;  we 
have  learned  to  trust  each  other  and  to  be 
more  open.  As  one  of  our  group,  Marilyn 
Hawk,  put  it: 

“In  the  past  we  were  just  on  different 

levels.  We  talked  at  each  other  instead 

of  with  each  other.  I think  we  were 

afraid  of  hurting  each  other’s  feelings 


and  we  were  afraid  of  racial  differences 
and  attitudes.  We  just  didn’t  know  each 
other  well  enough  to  understand  each 
other’s  perspectives.” 

Before,  we  were  trying  to  learn  by  our- 
selves, and  it  wasn’t  working.  We  all  took 
classes  at  the  university  and  in  the  school 
district,  but  it  didn’t  have  any  effect.  We 
had  good  intentions  and  maybe  we  would 
try  a couple  of  things,  but  if  they  didn’t 
work,  we  just  went  back  to  our  old  ways. 
There  was  no  one  to  talk  to  when  ideas 
didn’t  work.  Trying  new  things  felt  risky. 

In  the  past,  differences  between  us  were 
threatening.  We  had  only  personal  goals 
and  we  were  continually  comparing  our- 
selves to  others.  As  a result  of  participating 
in  this  collaborative  project,  we  have 
learned  that  it  is  okay  to  disagree.  Our  dis- 
agreements are  part  of  a professional  chal- 
lenge rather  than  personal  criticism.  Our 
differences  raise  questions  which  help  us 
reflect  on  our  own  teaching  beliefs  and 
practices.  Discussions  across  urban  and 
suburban  schools  and  across  grade  levels 
increase  the  richness  of  our  differences. 
We  have  become  more  respectful  of  one 
another’s  perspectives.  We’ve  come  to 
appreciate  that  there  are  many  ways  of 
doing  things  and  that  teaching  is  too  com- 
plex to  settle  for  simple  answers  or  one 
right  way  to  teach. 

We  have  learned  that  we  have  similar 
goals  even  though  we  do  some  things  dif- 
ferently. We’ve  learned  to  share  things 
with  each  other  and  to  not  feel  threaten^, 
because  we  all  want  the  same  things  for 
our  students.  The  process  of  sharing 
requires  reflection  on  our  own  beliefs  and 
practices. 

One  result  of  our  collaboration  has  been 
a new  sense  of  community,  both  within 
schools  and  between  schools  in  the  project. 
Jean  Tingley,  a co-author  of  this  paper  and 
group  member,  described  an  incident  in  her 
school  that  reflects  this:  . 

“It  used  to  be  that  when  new  teachers 
came  into  the  school  they  were  left  to  their 
own  resources.  Now  we  work  at  bringing 
them  into  our  community....  Recently,  a 
specialist  new  to  the  [school]  had  a prob- 
lem with  some  of  the  parents.  He  went  to 
another  teacher  and  indicated  that  he 
didn’t  feel  any  support  from  other  teach- 
ers. In  the  pasL  we  might  have  individual- 
ly been  sympathetic  but  we  lacked  any 
way  to  reach  out  as  a staff.  Because  we 
now  feel  a stronger  sense  of  community. 
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we  were  concerned  and  talked  about  ways 
to  support  him  and  work  together  towards 
that  end.” 

Working  with  Future  Teachers 

In  the  traditional  approach  to  student  teach- 
ing, students  are  expected  to  model  the 
teaching  of  their  co-operating  teachers.  The 
relationship  is  hierarchical.  The  classroom 
teacher  and  university  supervisor  tell  stu- 
dents how  they  should  behave  and  then 
evaluate  their  performance.  In  our  new  way 
of  working  with  students,  we  encourage 
them  to  ask  questions  and  to  be  responsible 
for  their  own  learning.  The  relationship 
between  classroom  teachers  and  student 
teachers  is  more  “horizontal.”  The  result 
has  been  that  student  teachers  are  asking  us 
questions  that  make  us  reflect  more  on  our 
teaching.  As  they  try  new  things  in  our 
classrooms,  we  can  observe  and  try  things 
as  well.  And  when  we  experiment,  the  stu- 
dent teachers  can  also  observe  and  then  try 
things.  Marilyn  Hawk  gives  an  example: 

“I  had  been  thinking  about  changing  my 
seating  arrangement  from  a horseshoe  to 
groups,  but  I was  afraid  that  things  would 
get  out  of  control  if  I tried  it  by  myself. 
My  student  teacher  was  more  than  willing 
to  experiment  with  co-operative  learning. 
We  talked  about  it  for  a few  days.  Finally, 
one  morning  he  came  in  and  said  ‘let’s  try 
it.’  We  arranged  the  desks  into  groups  of 
four  and  tried  it.  As  problems  occurred 
with  this  new  plan  we  talked  about  them 
and  decided  what  to  do.” 

The  student  teachers  in  our  classrooms 
have  encouraged  us  to  become  more  reflec- 
tive. We  want  them  to  reflect  on  their 
teaching,  and,  as  they  do,  they  keep  asking 
questions  that  we  have  to  answer.  As  Reba 
Bricher  puts  it, 

“Reflective  teaching  is  looking  back  on 
something  you  have  done,  how  it  could  be 
improved,  how  it  could  have  been  done 
differently,  and  what  were  the  outcomes 
of  what  you’ve  just  done.  It  takes  time  to 
do  this  and  with  the  student  teachers  com- 
ing in  it  forces  us  to  take  the  time.” 

Could  we  have  done  all  this  by  ourselves? 
Would  we  have  changed  our  teaching  if  we 
had  not  had  the  group  support  and  conver- 
sations? We  think  not. 


Sharing 

by  Janice  Huber 

Recently  I spent  an  entire  school  year  work- 
ing on  two  collaborative  research  projects 
with  Karen,  an  elementary  teacher.  In  our 
first  inquiry,  Karen,  the  children  in  her  year 
three/four  classroom,  and  1 explored  the 
ways  in  which  evaluation  could  capture  the 
rich,  “experienced  curriculum"  of  the  chil- 
dren. 

Karen's  and  my  work  on  this  inquiry 
revolved  around  my  participation  in  the 
classroom  three  days  per  week  and 
Karen’s  and  my  reflective  conversations  — 
both  our  ongoing  spoken  conversations 
and  our  ongoing  written  conversation  in  the 
reflective  journal  which  we  shared,  as  well 
as  my  conversations  with  two  girls  in  the 
classroom. 

Through  memoir  and  support-circle 
experiences,  Karen  and  I knew  that  the  chil- 
dren were  sharing  many  “telling"  stories  of 
their  experiences.  We  wondered  what  sto- 
ries the  children  would  tell  if  we  asked  them 
to  reflect  upon  how  they  saw  their  ideas 
growing  and  changing.  The  following  recon- 
struction of  one  of  our  taped  conversations 
gives  a sense  of  how  we  were  coming  to 
think  about  this  notion; 

Janice:  Right  now  you  have  been  work- 
ing on  the  theme  of  “Relationships/Self- 
Awareness/Friendship."  so  as  you 
move  into  the  next  theme,  the  students 
could  write  about  that. 

Karen: ...  So  you  could  even  include  their 
comments  on  the  progress  report.... 

There  is  no  real  reason.  Janice,  that  you 
couldn’t  sit  down  with  a child  for  “social 
and  emotional  developmenf  and  say, 
“How  have  you  seen  yourself  grow  this 
year?"  Now  hopefully  how  they  have 
seen  themselves  grow  is  in  line  with 
how  you  see  them. 

Janice:  But  if  they  didn’t,  Karen,  like  let’s 
just  pretend  that  you  just  said  that  to  me 
and  I said,  “ Weli,  I think  I’m  getting  along 
better  with  people  and  I am  trying  to  be 
more  co-operative  with  my  classmates, 
rather  than  things  always  being  my  way, 

I try  to  work  with  them  so  that  things  are 


Stories 

a number  of  different  ways."  Now  if  you 
as  the  teacher  saw  that  1 still  wasn’t 
doing  that.... 

Karen: ...  that  you  were  being  bossy  arxJ 
domineering .... 

Janice: ...  wouldn’t  it  be  interesting  tp  fig- 
ure out  how  I had  that  perception  arxj 
how  you  saw  things  differently  and  dis- 
cuss that? 

Karen:  And  it  would.  I think  that  kind  of 
discussion  comes  out  in  conferences. 
[At  Karen’s  school  the  conferences 
include  the  child,  his/her  parents,  and 
Karen.]  It  does,  but  again  what  is  written 
on  that  [progress  report]  is  what  the 
teacher  perceives,  not  what  the  child 
perceives,  so  you  know  it’s  something 
to  look  at  I suppose  you  could  do  it  in 
their  writing.  There  is  no  reason  why  next 
week  I couldn’t  ask  the  kids  to  write 
about  how  they  have  seen  themselves 
grow  as  a person.  It’s  like  asking  the 
kids  to  reflect  on  their  gifts  and  things.... 
There  is  no  reason  why  that  couldn’t  be 
a reflective  writing  exercise.  I could 
actually  take  a piece  of  literature  and  do 
a whole  reflective  writing  on  this ._  idea 
of  growth  of  an  individual  and  then  get 
them  to  write  about  their  own  growth. 

We  could  take  the  "social/emotional"  as 
a start  to  this  year  and  see  how  that 
goes,  and  maybe  on  the  March  progress 
report  have  them  evaluate  their  leeiming 
in  curriculum  areas.  I [could]  look  at  that 
when  I am  doing  my  progress  reports 
but  I might  just  include  it  in  the  discus- 
sion at  the  conference;  you  krtow,  “Here 
is  what  so-and-so  wrote,"  and  I will  have 
[each  child]  share. 

J:  Oh,  isn’t  this  exciting! 

K:  We  should  do  iti  I think  with  the  social 
and  emotional  growth  that  would  be  a 
start.  (Conversation  — October  19. 1991, 
pp.  10-27) 


Janice  Huber  has  a Masters  of  Education 
from  the  University  of  Alberta  She  is 
currently  living  in  Amsterdam 
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Change  is  hard.  Whether  it  is  a change  in 
lifestyle  or  a change  in  teaching  practice, 
significant  change  rarely  comes  without 
tension,  a great  deal  of  reflection,  and  a 
large  investment  of  time.  As  Michael  Ful- 
lan  claims,  “all  real  change  involves  loss, 
anxiety,  and  struggle”  (1982,  p.  25).  In  the 
story  that  follows,  I describe  what  I feel 
was  a real  change  in  the  beliefs  and  teach- 
ing practices  of  two  teachers.  It  is  an 
important  story  for  a number  of  reasons, 
not  the  least  of  which  is  that  the  described 
change  was  a humble  one. 

Joan  and  Marianne  had  both  been  teach- 
ing in  the  inner  city  for  nearly  20  years. 
During  their  careers,  they  had  collectively 
taught  all  of  the  primary  and  junior  grades, 
and  both  gifted  and  special  needs  children. 
I spent  a year  as  a music  teacher/researcher 
in  the  school  — an  outsider  on  the  inside. 

Joan  and  Marianne  became  involved  in 
the  first  musical  simply  because  they  were 
the  only  teachers  who  volunteered  to  help. 
When  the  first  musical  was  produced,  it 
was  unquestionably  successful  in  terms  of 
the  students.  They  felt  that  they  had  played 
important  roles,  and  that  they  had  control 
over  the  nature  of  the  production  (Danby  & 
Upitis,  1988;  Upitis,  1990).  I was  heart- 
ened by  the  quality  of  the  performance,  by 
the  deep  involvement  of  the  community, 
and  by  the  fact  that  it  was  more  than  a 
mere  token  to  indicate  to  parents,  teachers, 
and  administrators  that  the  school  had  an 
interest  in  the  arts.  As  one  child  noted,  this 
was  not  a “school  play”  but  a “real  play.” 

In  contrast,  most  of  the  teachers  had 
nothing  to  do  with  the  production,  claiming 
they  lacked  the  time  or  the  talent  to 
become  involved.  Joan  was  the  most  in- 
volved of  all  the  teachers.  Even  so,  her  in- 
volvement was  limited  to  helping  with 
props,  and  most  of  the  props  she  contribut- 
ed were  made  by  her,  not  by  the  children. 
When  the  musical  was  over,  Joan  emphati- 
cally stated  that  there  would  “be  no  musi- 
cal next  year.  We  need  to  concentrate  on 
skills.”  At  this  point  it  became  abundantly 
clear  that  one  of  Joan’s  important  values, 
embedded  in  her  principles  of  practice 
(Connelly  & Clandinin,  1988),  was  to 
ensure  what  she  felt  was  an  appropriate 
skill  level  in  language  and  mathematics. 
Marianne  did  not  even  attend  both  perfor- 
mances of  the  musical,  feeling  that  she  had 


Time  to  Reflect 


The  Story 
of  a School  Musical 


“done  her  share”  by  helping  out  at  one  of 
the  productions,  and  shared  with  Joan  the 
view  that  academic  work  would  suffer  if 
children  were  to  spend  endless  hours  pro- 
ducing a musical  again. 

I tentatively  suggested  launching  anoth- 
er show  the  following  year;  the  teachers 
reluctantly  agreed.  Having  made  the  com- 
mitment, it  was  part  of  their  teaching  ethic 
to  do  what  had  to  be  done  to  carry  it 
through,  even  when  I was  no  longer  at  the 
school  on  a full-time  basis.  It  was  at  the 
end  of  the  second  production  that  I began 
to  see  a change  in  attitude  and  practice. 
Joan  and  Marianne  no  longer  complained 
about  the  “loss”  of  time  associated  with 
putting  on  a show.  Test  scores  and  final 
year  grades  did  not  suffer  in  the  first  year 
as  they  had  feared,  and  this  contributed  to 
their  increased  tolerance  for  what  they 
viewed  as  a pleasant,  although  extra-curric- 
ular, activity. 

Early  in  the  third  year,  Joan  and  Mari- 
anne started  searching  for  costume  materi- 
als and  props,  following  the  pattern  of  the 
first  two  years.  Joan  now  took  the  entire 
responsibility  for  props,  enlisting  the  help 
of  her  students.  Marianne,  who  had  helped 
with  choreography  in  the  second  year,  now 
took  over  all  of  the  choreography.  By  this 
point,  Marianne’s  background  and  training 
in  dance  had  surfaced  — almost  three  years 
after  the  first  musical.  When  asked  why 
she  hadn’t  offered  her  expertise  sooner,  she 
said  that  she  hadn’t  made  the  connection 
before  — that  dance  was  something  she  did 
at  university,  removed  from  her  teaching 
experience. 

Need  for  Professional  Support 

Marianne  and  Joan  experienced  such  joy 
and  pride  at  the  end  of  the  third  production 
that  they  felt  that  the  musical  should 
become  an  integral  part  of  the  school  pro- 
gram. Joan  wrote: 

“Believe  it  or  not  I just  had  to  write  and 
tell  you  that  I am  still  euphoric  and  float- 
ing on  cloud  nine.  [The  musical]  was  such 
a positive  experience  for  all  involved  — 
parents,  teachers,  and,  most  especially, 
students. 

“Each  and  every  child  felt  like  a star.... 
This  is  especially  significant  because  of 
the  fact,  if  I may  use  some  ‘educational 
jargon’,  that  many  of  these  kids  were  at 


the  ‘bottom  of  the  barrel’  behaviorally  and 
academically,  as  you  well  know.  It  is 
amazing  that  they  were  able  to  learn  the 
intricate  vocabulary  of  the  songs,  memo- 
rize the  dance  routines,  and  work  co-oper- 
atively. 

“Working  on  [the  musical]  was  an 
experience  that  will  remain  with  me  long 
after  the  grease  paint  has  been  washed 
away...” 

Joan  and  Marianne  applied  for  a grant  to 
support  the  fourth  musical  production.  It  is 
of  interest  to  note  that  in  all  of  the  goals 
listed  on  their  grant  proposal,  none  explic- 
itly included  that  the  cWldren  would  learn 
more  about  the  curriculum.  This  marks  a 
great  shift  from  their  earlier  beliefs. 

Joan  and  Marianne  received  their  grant. 
They  have  since  funded  and  directed  three 
more  musicals,  and  are  now  plaiming  the 
musical  for  the  spring  of  1993  — making  a 
total  of  eight  shows  where  the  first  of  those 
musicals  was  deemed  as  an  extra-curricular 
frill. 

One  of  the  most  important  aspects  of 
the  musicals  was  that  everybody  had  fun 
doing  them  — the  children  and  teachers 
had  fun;  the  parents  had  fun;  we  had  fun 
together.  The  students  themselves  took  a 
great  deal  of  responsibility  and  initiative  in 
planning  and  executing  the  productions, 
and,  in  so  doing,  friendships  grew  among 
children  of  different  ages  and  cultures 
(Danby  & Upitis,  1988;  Upitis,  1990).  A 
change  in  the  social  system  of  the  school 
occurred,  and  with  it,  a changing  relation- 
ship with  the  community. 

Despite  the  dire  predictions  of  the  first 
year,  the  students  didn’t  suffer  academical- 
ly as  a result  of  taking  part  in  the  musicals. 
The  improvement  of  children’s  test  scores 
may  have  created  a window  for  change  — 
a time  where  there  could  be  a “suspension 
of  disbelief,”  to  borrow  a term  from  the 
theatre,  so  that  other  influences  could  begin 
to  seep  into  the  teachers’  outlooks.  As  well, 
the  teachers  worked  extremely  hard  at  pro- 
ducing the  musicals,  and  their  hard  work 
might  have  caused  them  to  re-examine 
their  priorities.  Why  spend  time  and  effort 
on  something  if  it  isn’t  intrinsically  worth- 
while? 

The  literature  abounds  with  statements 
regarding  the  importance  of  administrative 
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support.  Fullan  states  that  “all  major  re- 
search on  innovation  ...  shows  that  the 
principal  strongly  influences  the  likelihood 
of  change”  (Fullan,  1982,  p.  71).  This  was 
the  case  in  the  story  I have  described. 
While  we  were  cheerfully  accommodated 
by  administration  with  regard  to  supplies 
and  transportation,  the  true  value  of  the 
school  musical  was  not  acknowledged  by 
administration  until  the  sixth  year  — long 
after  the  teachers  had  appropriated  the 
musical  as  part  of  their  school  culture. 

Another  feature  which  commands  atten- 
tion in  the  literature  is  the  importance  of 
providing  ongoing  professional  support  to 
teachers,  so  that  they  have  time  to  reflect 
on  their  beliefs  and  practices.  Certainly  this 
was  the  case  in  our  story.  For  the  first  year, 
I was  a full-time  teacher  in  the  school,  and 
during  the  second  year,  I was  present  two 
days  a month;  I also  had  expertise  in  music 
and  theatre.  Further,  I had  a personal  in- 
vestment — I grew  close  to  the  teachers 
and  fond  of  the  children.  I would  venture  to 
say  that  this  degree  of  support  was  far 
greater  than  that  which  accompanies  most 
attempts  at  innovation.  Yet,  I would  argue 
that  it  is  precisely  this  kind  and  amount  of 
support  that  is  needed  to  effect  a deep  and 
continuing  change. 

Honouring  Teachers’  Practice 

Support  need  not  come  only  from  the  out- 
side. As  the  years  passed,  Marianne  and 
Joan  became  die  supporters  for  other  teach- 
ers within  the  school.  By  the  fourth  year, 
they  began  to  work  with  two  other  teach- 
ers, both  personally  and  in  the  professional 
aspects  of  the  productions.  At  this  point, 
the  productions  truly  became  the  work  of 
the  teachers,  the  children,  and  the  commu- 
nity. 

This  story  is  one  of  long-term  commu- 
nity, professional,  personal,  and  adminis- 
trative investment.  It  took  three  years  for 
Joan  and  Marianne  to  see  the  musical  as  a 
valuable  part  of  the  children’s  lives.  But, 
surely,  honouring  teachers’  rules  of  prac- 
tice and  philosophies  includes  giving  them 
the  time  they  need  to  think,  experiment,  re- 
flect, and  change. 
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by  Heather  Raymond 

I sat  as  a member  of  a class  of  eager  learn- 
ers gathered  from  all  over  the  world  to  hear 
the  wisdom  of  three  women,  one  who  hap- 
pened to  have  the  ability  to  move  only  her 
thumb.  1 had  come  with  a sense  of  new 
beginnings  but  was  unaware  of  the  rebirth 
which  I would  go  through  over  the  next  two 
weeks. 

The  next  day  started  with  Dr.  Esther 
Lawrence  sharing  with  the  class  the  story 
of  the  birth  of  her  daughter,  Rachel.  Esther,  a 
professor  in  special  education,  who  had 
always  discredited  parents  as  valuable 
members  of  the  education  team,  was  now 
the  mother  of  a disabled  child.  Rachel,  bom 
with  Downes  Syndrome.  Esther  vividly 
described  how  family  members  reacted 
with  differing  degrees  of  horror  to  the  reality 
that  Rachel  was  disabled. 

Esther  recounted  her  involvement  with 
parents  who  could  not  bring  themselves  to 
parent  a child  with  Downes  Syndrome.  She 
talked  about  her  opposition  to  the  medical 
promotion  of  using  “amniocentesis”  fol- 
lowed by  the  abortion  of  unborn  children 
identified  as  having  this  Syndrome,  and  to 
the  euthanasia  practices  around  these  chil- 
dren. Throughout  her  account  she  brought 
the  ideas  back  to  her  daughter,  a valued 
member  in  her  family. 

At  lunch  break,  the  discussion  from 
class  continued  into  the  clusters  that 
formed  in  the  various  eateries.  I had  joined 
Janet  Smith,  the  woman  who  could  only 
move  her  thumb,  and  a few  others.  The 
lunch  dialogue  was  candid  and  I shared  my 
disgust  about  Esther’s  family's  rejection  of 
Rachel.  1 also  said  that  I would  consider 
having  amniocentesis  and  possibly  abort 
the  fetus  if  the  child  was  disabled.  This 
statement  brought  a lot  of  heat  to  the  dis- 
cussion. Throughout  it,  Janet  remained  a 
passive  observer. 

Back  in  class,  we  quickly  returned  to  the 
morning  discussion  and  explored  our  views 
and  values  in  relation  to  Esther’s  story. 

Close  to  the  end  of  the  day.  JaneL  who  had 
remained  silent  till  this  point,  said  in  her  dry 
raspy  voice,  “Someone  sitting  right  here  in 
front  of  you  has  said  she  would  consider 
amniocentesis.  I want  her  to  realize  that  if 
she  aborts  a child  that  child  could  have  been 
me"  Immediately  the  tears  welled  in  my 
eyes,  and  I could  not  control  them.  I was  that 
person.  I,  who  saw  myself  as  an  advocate 
for  people  with  disabilities.  What  did  this 
statement  say  about  me?  That  I would  be  an 
advocate  but  I sure  as  hell  didn’t  want  a child 
like  that!  I felt  sick.  I realized  in  a moment  of 
instant  deep  reflection  that  I wasn’t  the  per- 


son I believed  myself  to  be. 

The  next  day  was  rough.  I returned  to 
class  with  a feeling  of  uneasiness.  I felt  I had 
failed  Janet,  a person  whom  I admired,  a 
person  I was  getting  to  know  and  wanted  to 
like  me.  I felt  stripped  of  my  identity  — “Spe- 
cial Education  T eacher.”  My  words  and 
actions  were  incongruent.  I knew  what  to 
say  but  I didn’t  live  what  I said. 

I felt  a part  but  apart  as  Janet  began  the 
proceedings  for  the  third  day.  She  took  us 
on  the  journey  of  her  life.  She  told  of  her 
struggle  to  live  in  spite  of  medical  profes- 
sionals saying  that  she  would  not  live  past 
30;  how  she  had  been  forced  to  live  in  a 
geriatric  ward  to  receive  the  custodial  care 
she  needed;  how  nursing  staff  forced  her  to 
choose  between  using  the  washroom  or 
being  fed  because  of  her  insistence  on 
working  outside  the  hospital,  for  her  arrivals 
and  departures  did  not  coincide  with  the 
hospital  routines;  and  how  she  was  starving 
to  death  because  of  this  treatment.  She 
wove  the  horrors  of  her  life  into  her  determi- 
nation to  survive. 

Janet  said  some  things  that  morning  that 
were  very  profound  to  me  and  these  began 
to  help  me  deal  with  the  way  I was  feeling. 
She  said  that  she  had  learned  to  be  dis- 
abled, that  she  thinks  about  being  disabled, 
but  doesn’t  worry  about  it.  She  said  that 
everyone  is  different  and  the  differences 
are  critically  important:  we  don’t  ask  those 
whom  we  are  serving  what  they  want  and 
no  one  ever  had  asked  her  to  do  things  for 
them.  As  I listened,  I realized  that  1 had 
never  had  a person  who  was  perceived  as 
devalued  tell  me  how  they  interpret  my  way 
of  helping.  I realized  that  I hadn't  been  able 
to  see  past  the  handicap.  I saw  people  with 
disabilities  as  a burden  not  as  an  asset  to 
others. 

I was  ready  to  move  forward.  I was  able 
to  see  Janet  first,  not  her  disability.  This  dif- 
ferent view  was  important,  for  this  is  what 
has  guided  me  in  my  desire  to  welcome  all 
children  into  my  classroom  and  to  be  vul- 
nerable in  my  discovery  of  how  to  do  it.  1 
had  begun  my  career  in  special  education 
because  I wanted  to  help  people.  Meeting 
Janet  reminded  me  of  my  neglect  and  my 
sidetracked  commitment  to  genuinely 
respond  to  the  individual  rather  than  the 
system  that  has  been  stojctured  aroend 
them.  It  was  my  heart,  not  my  professional- 
ism, that  had  needed  to  be  touched  to  help 
me  grow  as  an  educator. 


Heather  Raymond  is  an  Bementary 
Education  Graduate  Student  at  the 
University  of  Alberta 
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June  I’d  like  to  start  by  inviting  you  to 
talk  about  your  work  and  what  reflective 
practice  means  to  you  in  your  professional 
life. 

Georgina  I draw  a parallel  between 
reflection  by  the  practitioner  and  editing  by 
the  author.  An  author  prepares  a draft  and 
reviews  it  to  redirect  thinking  in  the  same 
way  as  the  reflective  person  recounts  past 
action  in  preparation  for  authoring  a new 
action.  So,  for  me,  it  means  establishing 
particular  patterns  so  that  I deliberately 
analyze  my  response  to  situations. 

LorrI  That’s  a wonderful  analogy  you’ve 
drawn  between  teaching  and  writing.  It 
makes  me  think  that  what  we  began  with 
the  writing  process  movement  and  whole 
language  — in  changing  the  way  we  work 
with  children  and  the  language  arts  — has 
naturally  evolved  to  a rethinking  of  our 
teaching,  an  ongoing  revision  of  who  we 
are  in  the  classroom.  And  it  is  very  much 
like  the  composing  process  because  we  are 
always  composing  ourselves,  as  Mary 
Catherine  Bateson  has  written,  as  people 
and  as  teachers. 

June  To  add  to  what  Lorri  said,  when  a 
movement  such  as  the  natural  process 
allows  teachers  to  experience  positive 
changes  in  their  students’  learning  they 
will  buy  in  and  try  to  use  it.  So  our  teachers 
and  students  need  to  be  encouraged  to 
reflect  on  their  classroom  practices. 

Chuck  I liken  reflective  practice  to  find- 
ing the  photographs  within  the  larger  pic- 
ture. You  get  a broader  or  a narrower  view 
depending  on  the  lens  you  use.  I’m  the 
principal  of  a large  junior  high  school  — 
675  to  750  kids,  of  whom  40  percent  speak 


English  as  a second  language.  There  are  46 
teachers  working  in  a “high  needs  setting.” 
I look  at  the  school  as  many  dimensions  of 
complexity  — what  individuals  have  as 
their  tacit  or  implicit  knowledge,  their  sto- 
ries and  their  history,  can  sometimes  go 
unnoticed  or  become  devalued  as  we  pur- 
sue our  goals.  Reflective  practice  has 
helped  me  to  re-think  what  I do  as  a princi- 
pal, to  let  the  stories  of  others  emerge  so 
that  others  can  have  their  own  voice,  be- 
come reflective  themselves  and  learn. 

Allan  I think  the  whole  area  of  reflective 
practice,  narrative  inquiry,  and  so  forth  can 
end  up  in  the  same  difficulty  as  the  so- 
called  whole  language  process  and  that  is 
in  creating  yet  another  set  of  orthodoxies. 
Everybody  must  march  through  together! 
So,  I like  to  think  of  reflective  practice  as 
an  attitude  as  opposed  to  a set  of  practices. 
Yet  I also  think  that  the  element  of  deliber- 
ateness is  important  so  that  we  develop 
strategies  and  attitudes  which  allow  us  to 
explore  the  key  question,  which  for  me  is, 
“A^y  do  I do  what  I do?”  on  a daily  basis. 

Marty  I’m  a teacher,  vice-principal, 
wife,  mother,  and  all  of  these  things  have  a 
great  bearing  on  the  type  of  teacher  I am  in 
the  classroom  and  the  kind  of  relationships 
I have  with  my  students.  I think  of  reflec- 
tive practice  in  terms  of  developing  my 
relationship  with  my  students.  I reflect  on 
my  teaching  practice  with  fellow  teachers 
in  a variety  of  settings.  I do  a lot  of  talking 
about  the  ways  that  I teach,  about  the 
things  that  happen  in  the  classroom;  I get  a 
lot  of  insights  and  as  I put  those  into  prac- 
tice I am  composing  myself  as  a teacher. 
For  me,  reflective  practice  is  the  energy  I 
find  from  sharing  my  ideas  with  other  peo- 
ple so  that  I’m  always  becoming  a different 
person  in  the  classroom. 
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the  Classroom 


Lorri 


Chuck  Marty 


June  As  well  as  practising  as  a vice- 
principal  in  a junior  school,  I am  also 
teaching.  Reflecting  on  this  juxtaposition 
helps  me  to  learn.  My  role  and  my  self-per- 
ceptions change  as  I go  from  the  office  to 
the  classroom  and  back.  When  I teach  I am 
comfortable,  confident,  knowledgeable, 
and  secure.  I make  decisions  easily.  When 
I am  in  the  office,  I try  new  skills  and 
strategies.  I’m  a rookie.  My  confidence  can 
be  shaken,  I need  support  and  encourage- 
ment. Reflecting  on  this  experience  helps 
me  relate  to  anyone  who  is  learning  some- 
thing new. 

Georgina  When  I think  about  the  pho- 
tographs within  the  larger  picture,  to  use 
Chuck’s  analogy,  I think  about  the  teachers 
with  whom  I work  to  adapt  curriculum. 
Their  stories  of  teaching  provide  glimpses 
into  their  lives.  I find  they  have  to  use 
reflection  consciously  and  that  the  skills 
and  knowledge  they  build  up  each  time  we 
sit  to  talk  and  share  our  stories  moves  them 
into  different  levels  of  reflection.  In  work- 
ing with  these  teachers  over  and  over,  I 
find  that  our  interaction  becomes  more 
relaxed  and  as  this  happens,  they  are  better 
able  to  reflect  on  their  teaching  practices. 

Lorri  It’s  very  important,  I think,  to  help 
one  another  as  teachers  rediscover  the 
curiosity  about  life  and  learning  we  had  as 
children,  and  that  we  value  in  the  class- 
room. Renewing  ourselves  as  teachers  is  an 
attitude;  it’s  maintaining  that  essential 
curiosity  about  the  world,  a desire  for  con- 
nectedness. 

June  Lorri,  that  makes  me  think  of  your 
saying  that  we  have  more  questions  than 
answers.  Having  more  questions  than 
answers  is  certainly  one  way  of  being  re- 
flective. 


Chuck  I returned  to  university  six  years 
ago.  Now  I find  myself  more  acutely  aware 
of  how  easy  it  is  to  operate  as  an  adminis- 
trator from  a position  of  power,  thereby 
taking  away  from  other  people  the  voice 
and  ability  to  ask  questions  and  to  reflect. 
Reflective  practice  has  given  me  a greater 
opportunity  to  ascertain  what  my  actions 
are  eliciting  in  others.  I feel  this  has  done 
wonders  for  my  ability  to  work  with  peo- 
ple; it  has  given  me  a sense  of  where  my 
picture  and  story  fit  in  with  those  of  others 
and  I’m  allowing  for  theirs  more. 

Allan  I’d  like  to  pick  up  on  a couple  of 
strands  about  institutional  power.  I think  it 
becomes  a question  of  reconceptualizing 
responsibility  and  the  need  for  those  in 
power  and  with  authority  to  create  the  nec- 
essary psychological  spaces  for  reflection 
and  the  stories  that  go  with  it.  I think  that 
entails  a whole  process  of  learning  how  to 
hear  and  see  differently.  I think  what  we 
need  to  do  is  learn  to  revalue  and  trust  the 
legitimacy  of  the  reflective  process  which 
tends  to  be  narrative  in  nature  and  which  in 
the  past  has  been  trivialized  as  kind  of  soft 
and  gossipy  ...  to  recognize  the  enormous 
power  of  narrative  and  not  only  its  power 
but  that  there  is  a really  elemental  narrative 
urge  we  suppress  at  great  danger  when  we 
rush  to  analysis. 

Georgina  About  twelve  years  ago  1 
began  an  M.Ed.  program  at  Ml.  St.  Vincent 
University  where  I was  fortunate  to 
become  part  of  a group  of  enthusiastic 
teachers.  We  began  to  look  at  ourselves 
and  where  we  fitted  into  the  practice  of 
whole  language.  It  was  through  journalling 
— a process  I began  at  that  lime  — that  I 
began  to  trust  my  own  instincts  and  to  refo- 
cus my  leaching.  I continued  in  this  direc- 
tion with  my  doctoral  work  in  the  Joint 
Centre  for  Teacher  Development  at  OISE.  I 


now  find  that  as  a person.  I’m  able  to  trust 
myself  more.  I’m  taking  more  ownership 
for  the  decisions  I make  and  therefore  I 
feel  far  more  confident  when  I work  with 
teachers. 

Lorri  I agree  that  trusting  ourselves  is 
absolutely  essential  through  whatever 
means,  whether  it’s  through  journalling, 
through  dialogue,  or  in  some  way  begin- 
ning to  understand  ourselves  and  trust  our 
own  instincts.  For  me,  that’s  very  much  a 
feminist  issue.  Two  thirds  of  our  teaching 
population  is  female.  That  group  is  over- 
seen by  about  ten  percent  of  the  teaching 
force,  the  administrators,  the  majority  of 
whom  are  men.  For  women  in  teaching,  it 
is  really  important  to  trust  their  own 
instincts  and  their  way  of  teaching  and  how 
they  are  around  people.  The  issue  of  voice 
is  fundamental,  particularly  for  women. 

Chuck  I’d  like  to  respond  a bit  to  Lorri. 
In  the  last  five  years.  I’ve  found  I’ve  had  to 
establish  a new  credibility,  to  overcome 
this  image  of  the  male  who  administers 
other  males  and  females,  who  oversees 
people.  I’d  like  sometimes  for  those  with 
whom  I work  to  understand  how  risky  it’s 
been  for  me  to  share  a journal,  to  reveal 
myself  and  my  stories,  that  in  fact  it’s  been 
rather  painful  to  look  at  some  of  the  ways  I 
am  and  perhaps  can’t  change  and  then  to 
U7  to  relearn  other  ways. 

Lorri  It’s  risk  for  all  of  us!  Thanks  for 
voicing  lliat,  Chuck.  Women  lend  to  to 
be  as  responsive  as  possible  and  to  not  dis- 
turb the  waters  in  any  way.  So  to  be  able  to 
reach  out  and  have  a conversation  about 
lliese  risks,  and  to  have  you  open  that  con- 
versation, is  very  important.  It  makes  a big 
difference  in  schools,  I iJiink,  when  chil- 
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dren  see  teachers  take  risks.  And  when 
their  teachers  work  with  one  another  in 
new,  more  affirming,  more  equitable  and 
supportive  ways,  children  learn  more  from 
that  demonstration  of  democratic  living 
than  anything  we  can  teach  them  from  a 
book. 

Allan  I think  part  of  this  has  to  do  with 
reclaiming  our  birthright,  in  the  sense  that 
so  much  of  the  chaos  we  experience  has 
come  through  our  compliance  with  scien- 
tific propositional  types  of  knowledge  as 
opposed  to  those  which  are  more  grounded 
in  a narrative  way  of  being.  If  we  don’t 
learn  to  trust  and  value  that  in  ourselves, 
we’ll  have  a devil  of  a time  making  room 
for  it  in  the  staffroom  or  in  the  classroom. 

Marty  Trust  has  been  very  important  in 
reflective  practice  for  me  in  a few  different 
contexts.  One  of  the  most  valuable  coach- 
ing experiences  I had  was  with  another 
teacher  I had  known  for  a long  time.  We 
had  a lot  of  exchanges  where  we  could 
reflect  on  how  each  of  us  had  taught  this 
particular  group  of  students  and  why  we 
had  chosen  certain  methodologies.  It  was 
really  valuable  because  it  wasn’t  an  evalua- 
tive type  of  exchange.  It’s  difficult  to  share 
shortcomings  with  someone  in  a position 
of  power  who  later  on  will  reflect  on 
whether  or  not  you  should  get  a promotion 
or  change  schools  or  even  if  you’ll  be 
given  a permanent  contract. 

June  I agree  with  Marty  that  the  roles  of 
professional  development  and  teacher  eval- 
uation conflict.  The  pressure  to  change,  to 
try  new  ideas  is  difficult  for  teachers. 
When  I talk  to  teachers  about  journalling, 
they  often  look  at  me  as  if  I’ve  taken  leave 
of  my  senses.  They’re  thinking  about  the 
paperwork  and  the  curriculum  they  have  to 
cover.  Somehow  we  need  to  make  time  for 
these  reflective  conversations  with  our- 
selves and  others  and  to  value  what  hap- 
pens when  we  share  our  stories. 

Chuck  When  I returned  to  work  from 
university,  I issued  an  invitation  for  the 
teachers  on  staff  to  use  and  share  journals. 
I offered  to  engage  myself  with  anyone 
who  would  take  the  time  and  immediately 
found  myself  with  two  volunteers.  One 
teacher  maintained  a commitment  to  jour- 
nal writing  with  me  for  over  a year.  Now, 
five  years  have  passed.  Our  journal  writing 
has  turned  to  discussions,  sometimes  very 
long,  sometimes  as  part  of  social  activities. 
He  now  leads  a team  of  six  teachers,  works 
with  150  students,  and  to  me  it’s  extremely 
moving  to  see  the  nature  of  discussions 


among  the  students,  and  between  the  stu- 
dents and  the  teachers.  I believe  that 
through  the  bust  we  engendered  we  some- 
how affected  the  kids.  It  was  risky  and  it 
certainly  wasn’t  sophisticated.  But  what  a 
rich  experience  it  was. 

Allan  Chuck’s  comments  take  me  back 
to  my  opening  comments  about  the  need 
for  some  respectfulness.  People  have  to 
come  to  reflective  practice,  narrative,  on 
their  own  terms.  It’s  really  important  to 
have  the  patience  and  respect  to  allow  peo- 
ple to  come  on  their  own  terms  to  journal 
sharing,  or  storytelling,  or  whatever,  and  to 
be  very  vigilant  about  the  sanctimony  and 
intolerance  that  often  creep  into  new  ven- 
tures. 

Marty  I think  that  time  is  really  impor- 
tant here.  Sometimes,  timetables  can  be 
adjusted  so  that  a pair  of  teachers  can  do 
some  team  teaching.  A lot  of  teachers  I 
know  that  are  involved  in  this  find  it  very 
rewarding  by  having  to  plan  together,  teach 
together,  evaluate  together,  and  sometimes 
merge  different  philosophies  and  approach- 
es to  teaching.  I also  find  professional 
development  days  very  rewarding.  It’s  a 
time  when  students  aren’t  here  and  the 
pressures  of  the  day  are  removed,  and  you 
finally  do  have  that  chance  to  sit  down,  to 
go  back  over  what  happened,  and  maybe 
change  what  might  be  happening  in  future 


because  of  that.  With  budget  constraints, 
we’re  under  a lot  of  pressure  in  our  board 
to  cut  back  on  the  time  for  teachers  to  get 
together  either  on  professional  days  or  at 
conferences.  Yet  I find  them  very,  very 
important. 

June  Speaking  of  time,  we  have  only  a 
few  minutes  left  and  I’d  like  to  invite  each 
of  you  to  make  a closing  comment. 

Georgina  Just  a quick  comment,  going 
back  to  what  Marty  said,  about  working 
with  teachers.  I agree  that  we  have  to  con- 
tinue, despite  budget  constraints,  to  extend 
invitations  for  teachers  to  participate  in 
reflecting  on  their  own  practices.  Just  as 
importantly,  we  must  take  the  time  to  cele- 
brate these  reflective  moments  and  the 
quality  time  spent  together. 

LorrI  One  of  the  issues  this  brings  to 
mind  is  that  of  accountability.  Right  now, 
we  are  all  under  the  threat  of  enforced  stan- 
dardized testing  as  a way  to  account  for  otu 
work  as  teachers.  That’s  a false  account- 
ability — reductive,  simplistic,  and  not 
what  most  of  us  value  for  children’s 
growth  as  responsible  and  responsive 
beings.  I’d  like  to  see  edubators  rally  to 
resist  the  challenges  facing  us  — of  people 
wanting  answers  in  measurable  sorts  of 
ways  — and  redirect  the  questions  so  that 
the  public,  in  particular,  understands  that 
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the  final  accountability  is  whether  learning 
is  taking  place,  the  kind  of  learning  that  we 
need  to  sustain  the  next  generation  and 
possibly  the  planet  itself. 

Chuck  For  some  reason  I find  myself 
sitting  with  a book  in  my  lap,  The  True 
Story  of  the  Three  Little  Pigs  as  told  by  A. 
Wolf.  Some  of  you  may  be  familiar  with  it. 

I have  the  feeling  it  rests  with  those  of  us 
in  various  leadership  positions  to  be  able  to 
see  things  from  the  wolf’s  perspective 
(from  the  other  person’s  side  or  from  the 
children’s  perspective)  and  to  understand 
their  stories.  If  we  create  the  kind  of  atmo- 
sphere that  others  on  the  panel  have  been 
suggesting,  reflective  practice  will  be 
enabled  and  teachers  and  students  will  find 
a little  more  voice. 

Allan  We  have  to  create  time  and  space 
for  the  kind  of  reflective  talk  we  all  value 
and  see  as  being  so  powerful.  We  have  to 
collectively  work  together  towards  creating 
alternative  formats  for  professional  devel- 
opment days.  People  who  are  unfamiliar 
with  narrative  reflective  practice  might 
think  it’s  just  a gab  fest.  Even  here,  there 
are  some  school  boards  who  will  support 
teachers  getting  together  for  a day,  rather 
than  going  to  a local  in-service  session.  But 
there  are  many  others  who  still  make  them 
sign  attendance  sheets  and  the  rest  of  it.  So 
we  have  a way  to  go.  We  have  a political 
job  to  do  in  creating  a better  understanding 
of  the  kind  of  work  we’ve  been  talking 
about  here  today. 

Marty  I’d  like  to  go  back  to  the  idea  of 
accountability.  As  Lorri  said,  what’s  really 
important  is  what  comes  out  of  the  class. 
Curriculum  is  the  starting  point.  We  can  all 
juggle  around  what  is  mandated  in  order  to 
meet  certain  standardized  tests,  but  it’s  the 
way  that  we  do  that  and  the  relationship  we 
build  with  the  students  that  is  really,  really 
important.  Perhaps  one  benefit  that  might 
come  out  of  budgetary  accountability  is  the 
fact  that  more  and  more  we  are  looking 
around  us  to  see  the  strengths  we  have 
right  here  in  our  own  schools  and  own  dis- 
tricts instead  of  always  counting  on  outside 
experts  to  show  us  the  way.  I think  we’re 
finding  strengths  among  our  own  staff  and 
using  our  own  talents  and  our  own  infec- 
tious enthusiasm. 

Juno  That  wraps  it  up.  Thank  you  very 
much  for  participating  and  thanks  to 
Dolores  Furlong,  a colleague  in  the  Joint 
Centre  for  Teacher  Development,  for  her 
valued  support  and  input. 


by  C.T.  Patrick  Diamond 

Over  the  last  ten  years,  using  techniques 
such  as  George  Kelly's  repertory  grid  (from 
his  1955  The  Psychology  of  Personal  Con- 
structs, New  York,  Norton),  I have  slowly 
begun  to  trace  the  course  of  my  develop- 
ment as  a teacher-learner  (see  my  1991 
book  Teacher  Education  as  Transforma- 
tion: A Psychological  Perspective,  Milton 
Keynes,  Open  University  Press). 

T 0 illustrate  how  you  too  could  do  per- 
sonal research  on  your  teaching,  you  could 
take  six  cards,  number  them,  and  then 
name  them  in  turn  as:  the  teacher  I am,  the 
teacher  I fear  to  be,  the  teacher  I would  like 
to  become,  the  best  school  teacher  I have 
known,  the  best  university  teacher  I have 
known,  and  the  best  student  I have  known. 
Thinking  of  teacher- learners  1, 3,  and  5,  ask 
yourself:  “In  what  important  way  can  any 
two  of  these  people  be  seen  as  alike  in  rela- 
tion to  teaching  and  by  that,  different  from 
the  third  person?" 

My  first  sort  produced  the  construct 
below:  “Begins  with  and  promotes  student 
concerns"  versus  “struggling  to  balance 
content  with  needs  of  students.”  Using  tri- 
ads 2, 4, 6;  3, 5 ,6;  2, 3, 5;  and  1, 4, 6,  you 
could  produce  other  descriptions  of  the 
similarities  and  the  differences  in  teaching 
as  you  see  them.  You  can  then  ask  where 
each  teacher-learner,  including  yourself, 
stands  in  relation  to  each  of  your  ideas 
about  teaching.  If  you  rate  each  person 
from  1 to  9 using  your  repertoire  of  descrip- 
tions, you  produce  a 6 x 6 matrix  or  grid. 
Your  words  and  ratings  can  then  be  ana- 
lyzed to  get  a better  handle  on  how  you 
think  about  yourself  as  a teacher-learner. 

The  FOCUS  analysis  (based  on  M.L.G. 
Shaw’s  1990  Repgrid)  graphs  the  patterns 
in  my  present  picture  of  teaching.  The 
columns  display  my  cast  of  teacher-learn- 
ers and  the  rows,  my  script  of  constructs. 

My  original  grid  is  re-presented  to  show 


the  similarities  in  how  I think  about  teaching 
and  in  how  I describe  the  teachers.  In  the 
analysis,  only  the  order  of  the  rows  and 
columns  are  rearranged.  The  lower  of  the 
two  cluster  diagrams  shows  that  I link  the 
teacher  I would  like  to  become,  the  best  uni- 
versity teacher  I have  known,  aind  the  best 
school  teacher  I have  known  as  very  similar 
in  positive  ways  (matched  at  80  per  cent). 

By  using  rates  of  9 in  column  3, 1 
describe  my  personally  ideal  teacher  as 
really  beginning  with  and  promoting  student 
concerns;  being  interdependent/finding  self 
in  others;  accepting  but  extending  students; 
excited  by  journeying  with  students;  stu- 
dent-centred/making the  abstract  con- 
crete; and  being  a really  scholarly, 
generative  advocate  of  learners.  Because  I 
consistently  rate  the  teacher  I am  in  column 

1 as  a 6, 1 recognize  that  I am  only  on  the 
way  to  achieving  my  ideal. 

In  contrast,  by  using  ratings  of  I in  column 

2 to  describe  the  teacher  I fear  to  be,  I show 
that  this  reverse  image  has  been  left  behind.  I 
describe  this  teacher  as  really  stmggling  to 
balance  content  with  the  needs  of  students; 
being  independent/self-centred;  intolerant, 
monologic,  self-centred;  joyless,  blaming  oth- 
ers for  the  loss  of  possibility,  content-bouxl. 
subject-centred,  transmissive;  arxJ  as  really 
pressured  by  the  academy  to  publish. 

By  focussing  on  my  self-chosen  ideals,  I 
can  devise  better  ways  of  realizing  them 
more  closely.  The  analysis  also  confirms 
that  I already  closely  identify  the  teacher  I 
am  with  the  best  student  I have  known. 

The  repertory  grid  offers  teachers  more 
than  a Monopoly  game  for  the  mind.  It 
reflects  back  our  past  and  present  under- 
standings for  reconsideration.  As  a tele- 
scope on  the  future,  it  encourages  our 
exploratory  action  antd  imagination. 


Pat  Diamond  is  a professor  in  the  Joint 
Centre  for  Teacher  Development 
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Do  You  Have  to  Have 
the  Blues 
to  Sing  the  Blues? 


Teaching  a Course  on  Reflective  Practice 


Laurie  Bowers,  Katy  Campbell- 
Bonar,  Bill  Meeks,  Laureen 
Thompson 

Department  of  Elementary  Education, 
University  of  Alberta 

Does  one  have  to  have  already  taught  to  be  a 
reflective  practitioner?  The  four  of  us  are 
engaged  in  a reflective  teaching  course  as 
learners  becoming  teachers  and  as  teachers 
continuing  to  learn.  Specifically,  Bill  and 
Laureen,  as  prospective  teachers,  are  in- 
volved in  reflection  in  anticipation  — that  is, 
anticipatory  praxis  of  their  work  as  elemen- 


tary school  teachers.  Katy  and  Laurie,  as 
collaborative  instructors  in  the  Department 
of  Elementary  Education,  explore  the  public 
as  well  as  the  anticipatory  dimensions  of 
reflective  practice.  Writing  together  encour- 
ages us  to  find  ways  to  bridge  the  personal 
and  public  dimensions  of  this  process. 

Bill’s  Story 

“As  a prospective  elementary  school  teach- 
er it  is  important  to  reflect  on  or  be  aware 
of  how  instruction  and/or  experiences  will 
influence  (direct)  the  practice  of  teaching. 
At  university,  I am  constantly  contemplat- 
ing how  different  teaching  strategies  or 


The  Fall  Semester 


by  Carol  Dietrich 

“I  am  growing  from  the  inside,"  said  Nancy 
during  our  first  interview  at  the  beginning  of 
September.  “My  children  and  1 study  togeth- 
er. They  think  it’s  great  that  their  mother  is  at 
school  just  like  them....  I love  what  I’m  doing, 
and  they  are  doing  so  much  better  at 
school  now." 

Nancy  had  entered  the  nursing  program 
in  the  February  class  as  a nursing  assistant 
student.  At  35,  a single  mother  of  four  chil- 
dren, she  excelled  academically  and  trans- 
ferred to  the  registered  nursing  program  for 
the  fall  semester.  As  I worked  with  Nancy, 
parts  of  her  story  spilled  over  into  our  work 
in  the  clinical  area,  a palliative  care  unit.  She 
began  to  tell  her  story  of  growth  and 
responsibility  surrounding  her  family;  her 
mother  was  dying  in  another  city. 

As  a clinical  nursing  teacher,  I strive  to 
provide  experiences  that  not  only  meet  cur- 
riculum objectives  but  also  assist  students 
to  meet  personal  goals.  I was  unaware  of 
Nancy’s  personal  situation  when  I gave  her 
assignments.  But  through  her  clinical  expe- 
riences, she  began  to  verbalize  her  con- 
cerns about  her  mother.  During  the  last 
week  on  this  unit,  Nancy  made  a request. 


“On  Friday  would  it  be  possible  go  to  the 
hospital  where  my  mother  is  and  look  after 
her?  It  may  be  the  last  time  I see  her." 

Few  classmates  knew  where  Nancy 
was  on  Friday.  In  conversation,  one  of  them 
shared  that  Nancy’s  mother  was  dying  and 
she  wanted  to  be  with  her.  One  of  the  stu- 
dents had  asked  Nancy  before  she  left  if 
she  was  going  to  say  goodbye  to  her  moth- 
er. When  the  classmate  revealed  the  con- 
versation to  the  rest  of  the  group,  tears  filled 
their  eyes.  "You  never  know  when  you  say 
goodbye  to  someone  that  it  may  be  the  last 
time."  We  left  that  day  with  an  important 
thought  to  reflect  upon. 

The  experiences  that  I have  had  help 
me  realize  the  importance  of  the  role  of  the 
teacher.  My  own  experience  with  the  death 
of  my  father  is  well-documented  in  my  doc- 
toral thesis,*  and  as  I look  back  on  my  years 
as  a nurse  educator,  I have  many  more  sto- 
ries of  facilitating  meaningful  experiences 
for  those  in  my  care. 

* Narrative  of  a nurse-educator:  The  beginnings  of 
a daughter,  a teacher,  a friend,  family.  UofT.,  1992 


Carol  Dietrich  is  a professor  with  ttie 
School  of  Health  Sciences,  Conestoga 
College,  Kitchener. 
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methods  will  aid  in  children’s  learning. 
This  contemplation  is  mainly  based  upon 
my  past  experiences  (in  school  as  a learner) 
and  on  future  events  (in  school  as  a teach- 
er). At  the  core  of  this  meditation  are 
thoughts  of  whether  something  the  teacher 
did  went  really  well  or  did  not.  Due  to  this 
aspect,  reflection  is  highly  personal  and 
may  be  different  for  other  people. 

“Personally,  the  social  aspects  of  reflec- 
tion are  paramount.  I really  try  to  remem- 
ber comments  or  deeds  that  certain 
teachers  did  for  me  that  I really  appreciated 
and  how  this  in  turn  showed  as  improve- 
ment in  my  work  and  how  I felt  about 
myself  (my  confidence  in  school).  Similar- 
ly, I try  to  look  ahead  to  future  events  and 
anticipate  the  effectiveness  of  a particular 
course  of  action.  If  purposeful  reflection 
has  taken  place,  some  form  of  positive 
action  should  result.  Improvements  can 
only  be  made  through  introspective  medita- 
tion and  then  a plan  of  action  or  conclusion 
of  the  contemplation  is  revealed. 

“I  haven’t  really  had  much  experience 
in  the  classroom  as  a teacher  but  from  my 
coaching  experience  I know  I am  constant- 
ly evaluating  or  reflecting  on  the  drills  I 
ask  the  kids  to  perform  and  whether  or  not 
designed  plays  are  too  complicated.  As  a 
coach,  I feel  a certain  amount  of  personal 
accountability  and  I feel  this  would  not  be 
any  different  as  a teacher.  My  coaching 
decisions  are  both  proactive  and  reactive, 
with  no  value  placed  on  which  is  better. 
Perhaps  my  players  will  need  to  learn  as 
they  go  without  my  proactive  guidance, 
and  at  other  times  reactive  coaching  may 
not  be  helpful  either,  although  each  of 
these  activities  is  reflective.” 

For  Bill,  coaching  is  one  of  the  experiences 
that  creates  a space  for  reflecting  on  his 
future  work  in  the  classroom;  for  Laureen, 
anticipatory  praxis  includes  reaching  back 
to  her  early  stories  as  a student. 

Laureen ’s  Story 

“In  Grade  2 during  one  of  my  numerous 
recess  breaks,  I picked  up  an  English  text- 
book and  started  playing  teacher  to  an 
imaginary  class  of  students.  By  the  end  of 
that  recess,  I had  decided  what  I wanted  to 
be  when  I grew  up:  a teacher.  That  decision 
led  me  to  begin  evaluating  my  teachers  in 
relation  to  what  kind  of  teacher  I wanted  to 
be.  Could  one  define  these  thoughts  and 
decisions  as  anticipatory  practice?  I would 
answer  yes. 

“My  past  and  present  experiences  as  a 
learner,  which  have  covered  a broad  spec- 
trum of  learning  situations,  including 
sports,  academics,  extracurricular  work, 
social  situations  with  peers,  and  family 


relationships,  are  involved  in  a reciprocal 
relationship  with  the  theory  I have  learned 
as  they  bring  meaning  and  understanding 
to  each  other.  As  I learned  more  about 
what  motivates  children  to  achieve  in 
school,  I began  to  understand  how  I was 
motivated  as  a child  to  get  the  best  marks. 
These  memories,  which  also  helped  to 
extend  my  knowledge  about  the  variety  of 
achievers  that  exists,  help  me  to  reflect  on 
and  make  choices  about  how  I will  direct 
the  motivation  of  the  students  to  learn. 

“As  such,  my  learning  experiences  have 
a major  influence  in  shaping  my  own  per- 
spectives about  teaching  practice  as  I 
examine  and  reflect  on  the  instructional 
strategies,  classroom  management,  and  dis- 
cipline tactics  and  personalities  of  my 
teachers.  My  anticipatory  reflection  has  not 
only  helped  me  to  make  choices  about  how 
I want  to  teach,  but  it  also  helps  me  recog- 
nize how  my  learning  experiences  have 
inevitably  shaped  the  person  I am  and  the 
choices  I make.  Having  a greater  under- 
standing of  myself  has  led  me  to  reflect  on 
which  personality  traits  I wish  to  build  on 
and  which  ones  I wish  to  change  so  that  I 
can  be  an  effective  teacher  who  helps  my 

— fielA  

Sharing 

by  Janice  Huber 

"We  moved  into  the  support  circle  after 
some  writii^,  and  many  of  the  chi  Idren 
shared  their  reflections.  Alexandra  talked 
about  how  she  felt  really  special  when  she 
shared  a piece  of  writing  and  her  grand- 
mother cried.  She  also  talked  about  being 
so  excited  about  the  conference  and  the 
progress  report  that  she  read  the  progress 
report  all  of  the  way  home.  Charles  talked 
about  how  special  he  felt  when  his  Mom 
thought  that  one  of  his  drawings  should  be 
framed.  Ryley  talked  about  how  he  felt  like 
he  wanted  to  become  invisible  when  he 
made  a mistake  during  his  math  demon- 
stration and  how  now  that  he  has  had  this 
first  conference  experience,  he  will  not  be 
so  nervous  for  the  next.  Doug  shared  how 
he  'loves  conferences.'  Elsa  shared  how 
'Elsa  was  a famous  word'  during  her  con- 
ference. Stan  shared  how  he  was  scared 
and  had  butterflies  and  how  'he  is  still 
using  his  fingers  in  math.’  Rupert  shared 
how  he  was  afraid  he  will  not  be  able  to  do 
what  [Karen]  asked  him  to  demonstrate 
during  his  conference."  (December  4, 1991) 


Janice  Huber  received  her  Masters  ot 
Education  from  the  University  of  Alberta 
She  is  currently  living  in  Amsterdam 


students  engage  in  healthy,  positive  rela- 
tionships and  learning  experiences.” 

Thus,  the  story  of  teaching  starts  with  people 
who  bring  a portfolio  of  experiences,  beliefs, 
and  hopes  about  teaching  and  learning. 

Laurie  and  Katy’s  Story 

“Teaching  a course  in  reflective  practice 
has  engaged  us  in  a collaborative  conversa- 
tion that  enables  us  to  bridge  our  public 
classroom  practice,  told  in  stories  of  teach- 
ing, with  die  personal  stories  told  by  our 
students.  This  conversation  has  been 
engaged  at  many  levels:  in  oral  storytelling, 
in  journal  responses,  in  mutual  portfolio 
construction,  in  our  own  planning  and 
anticipatory  praxis.  For  us,  collaborative 
reflective  teaching,  through  a conversation- 
based  planning  approach,  has  led  to  xleeper 
levels  of  understanding  about  our  own 
teaching  and  an  anticipation  of  future  ele- 
mentary school  teaching.  These  conversa- 
tions, or  continual  blending  of  personal  and 
institutional  biographies,  led  to  a cumula- 
tive pedagogy  embodied  in  the  ongoing 
construction  of  our  story  as  a class. 

“Bill  and  Laureen’s  stories  tell  of  their 
reflection  in  anticipation  of  their  work  as 
elementary  school  teachers.  We  see  our 
responsibility  as  instructors  of  their  reflec- 
tive course  to  create  a safe,  supportive, 
thoughtful  space  where  these  reflections 
may  be  explored  and  shared.  One  of  our 
assigrunents  asked  the  students  to  have  a 
conversation  with  a teacher  and  write  about 
that  conversation  in  terms  of  their  own 
thoughts  and  reflections.  We  shared  many 
stories  of  teaching  and  asked  them  to  do 
the  same,  in  class  conversations,  portfolio 
conversations,  and  written  journals.  As  the 
course  progressed,  we  realized  their  stories 
were  shaping  our  teaching  of  the  course  as 
well  as  our  future  practice  in  elementary 
schools.  The  line  between  teacher  and  stu- 
dent became  increasingly  blurred  as  we 
realized  (the  62  students  and  ourselves) 
were  engaged  in  a mutual  construction  and 
reconstruction  of  our  praxis.” 

Writing  this  article  began  with  lengthy  con- 
versations about  the  meaning  of  reflective 
practice  and  has  convinced  us  that,  alone, 
our  thoughts  could  be  somewhat  one- 
dimensional.  But,  as  we  met  as  a group,  our 
discussion  and  attitudes  were  gradually 
taken  to  deeper  levels.  While  anticipatory 
reflection  on  the  theory,  our  learning  expe- 
riences, and  our  teaching  experiences  gen- 
erally occurs  tlirough  private  introspection, 
conversation  serves  to  enrich  and  broaden 
our  perspectives  on  teaching.  Our  reflective 
teaching  course,  as  an  ongoing  conversa- 
tion, has  shown  us  that  we  are  all,  as  pn'spec- 
tive  and  experienced  elementary  teachers, 
engaged  in  reflective  practice. 
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Two  Caring  Communities 

A STORY  OF  JOURNAL  WRITERS 


Annie  Davies 

Classroom  Teacher,  Ranchlands 
Community  School,  Calgary 

It  was  April  when  I introduced  the  idea  of 
Thinking  Journals  to  my  Grade  3 class.  I 
took  time  to  show  them  my  research  jour- 
nal. I told  them  I wrote  about  things  I was 
trying  to  figure  out  in  my  teaching,  things 
important  to  me.  I talked  about  the  trusted 
friends  in  my  teacher  research  group  who 
responded  to  my  writing.  I showed  the 
children  the  various  hand-written  entries 
with  arrows  connecting  their  responses  to 
my  text.  I said  I wanted  them  to  write 
about  whatever  was  on  their  mind.  They 
would  give  their  journal  to  a trusted  friend 
in  the  class  as  well  as  to  Sue  Jones,  our 
classroom  aide,  and  to  me.  This  activity 
was  commented  on  by  Pat  Hogan,  a mem- 
ber of  my  research  group. 

“The  journal  writing  really  highlights 
the  similarities  between  our  group  and 
what  goes  on  in  your  classroom  — the 
empowerment,  validation,  voice,  sense 
of  community,  caring,  connectedness 
are  all  there.” 

Pat  saw  the  direct  parallel  of  the  experi- 
ences and  her  comments  allowed  me  to  see 
it  too.  Her  response  gave  me  confidence 
and  deepened  our  friendship. 

I shared  my  excitement  over  the  initial 
success  of  the  Thinking  Journals  with  my 
class.  I wrote  in  my  journal  and  new  ques- 
tions came  to  mind. 

“In  discussing  the  journal  work  today,  I 
said  that  I hadn’t  done  this  with  Grade 
3’s  previously.  Logan  said,  ‘We  must 
be  a special  class’  — maybe  this  is 
something  to  do  with  their  idea  that  I 
‘treat  them  older’  and  they  feel  older, 
more  capable. . . . Do  I demand  more?  . . . 
expect  more?” 

Pam  Rinehart,  another  research  group 
member,  helped  me  to  reflect  further: 

“Your  treating  them  as  older  is  really 
your  treating  them  as  people.  Your  hon- 
est, genuine  involvement  with  them  on 
a real  level  (person  to  person,  instead  of 
teacher  to  kid)  has  created  an  unusual 


situation.  We’re  back  to  community,  I 
think.  I don’t  see  it  as  demanding  more. 
I see  it  as  allowing  more.  Maybe  you 
are  simply  allowing  things  to  be  as  they 
should  be,  as  they  are  when  we’re  not 
too  busy  trying  to  guess  from  afar.  I 
think  the  usual  teacher  distance  sets  up 
limited  expectations.  The  kids  don’t 
know  you;  you  don’t  really  know  them. 


— 

Do  You  Want 

by  Florence  Samson 

A poem  dedicated  to  all  who  were  part  of 
my  grad  studies  experience  at  the  JCTD, 
and  various  unnamed  places  to  which 
those  studies  took  me! 

The  birch  junks  lay  waiting. 

Stacked  carefully 
In  the  iron  grate, 

On  a bed  of  crumpled  paper 
And  small  dry  starrigans 

Do  you  want  to  light  the  fire? 

My  answer  is,  "Yes!” 

Mom  strikes  the  matcN 
The  flames  flare! 

In  a matter  of  seconds 
I feel  its  warmth. 

The  crackling  of  the  burning  wood 
increases. 

The  flames  flare  higher. 

As  Mom,  my  sister,  Elizabeth,  and  I 
Enjoy  a moment 

I detect  a sameness  and  a difference. 

I often  sat  here  before 

In  this  same  position  and  setting. 

In  the  time  before  grad  studies 
At  the  JCTD. 

I am  different  now, 

Somehow. 

I never  thought  about  my  life  before 
In  quite  the  same  way. 

Upon  the  value  of  each  moment,  each 
movement. 

In  classroom  or  at  home. 

For  two  years  I have  been 


You  are  involving  kids  in  real  stuff  — 
stuff  you  are  part  of,  stuff  you  believe 
in.” 

Pam’s  response  inspired  further  reflection 
as  I thought  about  teacher  distance.  It 
seemed  to  me  that  my  involvement  as  a 
writer  was  making  a difference. 

I’d  written  with  children  before,  but  this 


Light  The  Fire? 

Involved  in  Narrative  Inquiry, 

Reflecting,  restorying. 

Examining  my  personal/professional  life. 
Finding  new  meaning. 

Finding  new  purpose. 

Discovering  self, 

A woman’s  way  of  knowing. 

Faculty,  Staff  and  Students. 

From  different  cultures  we  came 
T o build  our  own  community. 

While  missing  those  left  behind. 

T ogether  discovering. 

Appreciating  each  other’s  uniqueness. 
Bound  by  the  human  condition 
And  the  common  goal 

I looked  forward  to  the  time 
When  Mom  would  once  again  say, 

“Do  you  want  to  light  the  fire,  Babs?" 

Sitting  here  in  the  warmth  and  glow  of  the 
fire 

I cherish  my  new  found  riches. 

I savour  memories  of  two  years  spent  at 
JCTD. 

Thoughts  of  the  experience  and  you 
remain. 

I carry  these  memories,  even  now. 

Close  to  my  heart. 

Close  to  the  hearth. 

Can  you  feel  the  warmth? 


Florence  Samson  is  a doctoral  candidate  in 
the  Joint  Centre  for  Teacher  Development 
and  an  elementary  school  Vice  Principal  in 
St  John's,  Newfoindland. 
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was  different  because  of  the  teacher  re- 
search project  and  the  paired  relationships 
that  evolved.  I explored  this  in  my  journal: 

“There  are  connections  between  indi- 
viduals in  our  community.  Through 
writing,  sharing  and  developing  a safe 
community,  we  explore  major  issues  in 
our  lives  over  time.  What  happens  is 
that  people  in  two’s  explore  issues  in 
different  ways  — you  explore  the  feel- 
ing stuff  wi±  the  people  you  feel  most 
comfortable  with  and  they  give  support 
to  your  thinking. 

“I’m  struck  by  the  nature  of  what  we 
can  speak  freely  on  in  paired  relation- 
ships. What  is  important  is  having  a 
person  or  more  than  one  that  you  can  go 
at  something  with.” 

I recognized  this  was  what  I wanted  the 
children  to  experience.  I wrote  in  my  jour- 
nal: 

“By  responding  in  writing  I can  offer 
them  so  much  support  — their  fears  are 
not  silly  or  little  at  all.  There  are  some 
pretty  big  fears  that  need  to  be  talked 
over.  Once  again  my  knowing  im- 
proves. I’m  aware  of  making  the  per- 
sonal connection  by  relating  to  their 
story  with  a story  from  my  experience.” 

The  personal  connection  through  the  shar- 
ing of  written  stories  allowed  me  to  know 
the  children  and  the  children  to  know  me. 
Distance  diminished  even  more  when  my 
story  connected  to  theirs.  Stories  given  in 
this  way  can  be  treasured  by  a child,  as 
Logan  explained,  “You  can  keep  them  with 
you  for  the  rest  of  your  life.”  Our  journal 
experience  became  an  intimate  circle  of 
knowing  as  books  were  exchanged  and 
responses  given.  I was  no  longer  a stranger. 
I became  a trusted  friend.  I received  their 
stories  and  was  not  afraid  to  tell  my  own  in 
response.  Their  reflections  were  important. 

Each  child  participated  in  three  small 
circles  of  knowing,  with  their  trusted 
friend,  with  Mrs.  Jones,  and  with  me.  The 
activity  of  author-chair  took  on  new  signif- 
icance. I wrote: 

“So  many  of  the  kids  want  to  read  their 
work.  I sense  it’s  for  the  feedback  — 
the  nature  of  it,  it’s  so  honest.  I hadn’t 
felt  this  last  year.  I thought  the  kids 
wanted  to  share  because  of  the  feeling 
for  their  work,  but  now  with  these  chil- 
dren it’s  so  much  more  than  just  getting 
up  there  with  work.  They’re  getting  up 
there  to  find  answers  to  questions. 
There  are  some  very  close  ‘paired’  rela- 
tionships which  have  to  do  with  trust 


and  understanding.  There’s  more  a 
sense  of  community.” 

Dealing  with  important  issues,  the 
issues  of  life,  allowed  each  writer  to  find 
his  or  her  voice.  The  growth  of  connected 
empowerment  was  evident  in  the  sudden 
surge  of  voices.  I sensed  a new  element  of 
freedom  in  their  writing: 

“Having  read  and  responded  to  all  of 
the  journals  I’m  struck  by  the  fact  that 
the  kids  are  really  into  their  own  topics. 
I’m  aware  of  so  much  more  voice! 
Melanie  ends  by  stating  “And  that’s  my 
opinion.”  This  tells  me  how  comfort- 
able they  are  stating  opinions.  I also  get 
the  sense  of  quality  in  their  writing  — 
the  details,  the  pictures  they  paint  with 
words,  the  feelings  they  convey.  They 
are  very  involved  in  telling  it  their  way! 
There  seems  to  be  so  much  more  coher- 
ence — natural  flow  — conversational 
tone.  I see  the  personalities  of  the  kids 
really  coming  out.  It’s  a new  way  of 
knowing.  It’s  got  a freedom  that  self- 
chosen  topics  in  story  or  poems  do  not 
have.  Because  of  it  I don’t  think  that 
certain  kids  see  me  as  the  teacher.  I 
think  I’m  more  of  a person.” 

A response  from  Sue  Jones  pushed  my 
thinking.  Her  perspective  was  important: 

“They  zone  in  on  each  other.  Interest 
bonds  form....  The  little  conversations 
continue,  the  friendships  flourish.  This 
kind  of  knowing  casts  a special  atmo- 
sphere.... With  the  knowing  there  is 
understanding.  There’s  something  spe- 
cial about  the  experience;  it’s  so  much 
theirs....  It’s  related  to  their  lives.” 

The  children  talked  about  “relating  to  one 
another”  or  “relating  to  an  experience.” 
The  relating  built  the  knowing,  the  friend- 
ships, the  community.  The  children 
revealed  that  trusting,  knowing,  and  liking 
are  important  aspects  of  the  response  pro- 
cess: 

“If  I trust  them,  I trust  their  comment.” 
(Scott) 

“My  work  goes  to  people  I can  trust, 
that  I know  and  like.”  (Robert) 

Nicholas  smiled  and  told  me  that  the  com- 
ments in  his  book  showed  “caring  for  me.” 

I reached  a new  awareness  of  the  two 
supportive  caring  communities  of  which  1 
was  a part.  I saw  the  link  between  caring 
and  empowerment.  Response  empowers 
but  the  effect  is  so  much  greater  because  of 
the  nature  of  relationships.  I wonder  how 
often  the  invisible  energy  that  is  part  of 
caring  goes  untapped  by  those  uitawarc  of 
its  power? 


LeZU^ 


About  Naming 

January  28, 1992 

Dear  Pat, 

Thanks  for  so  many  things.  My  body  is 
tired.  My  mind  is  running  many  thoughts 
(from  our  day  with  you)  through  its  ques- 
tionable circuits.  What  a stimulating  day! 
And  what  a nice  opportunity  to  know  you 
a little  bit  more. 

I have  been  thinking  about  “naming” 
what  you  do  and  making  a “language”  for 
description.  What  you  do  daily  with  the 
children  transcends  language.  It's  on  a 
more  profound  level,  I think.  The  way  "you 
act,  react,  and  interact  with  the  children 
seems  to  be  a way  of  symbol-making  and 
transcends  the  dominant  English  larv 
guage  constraints/restraints.  I think  really 
that  experience  can  be  separate  from  lar> 
guage  and  that  sometimes  naming  it  con- 
fines it. 

My  husband  is  a Park  Ranger  and  a 
great  namer  of  things.  When  we  go  for 
walks,  he  tells  me  the  name  of  this  flower 
and  that  rock.  I try  not  to  listen  too  careful- 
ly. I am  not  a namer  of  flowers.  I would 
rather  look  at  and  enjoy  that  flower  than 
try  to  remember  what  category  it  fits  into.  I 
will  tell  Ken  about  a bird  I have  seen  — the 
way  it  looked,  the  way  it  acted.  He  will 
say,  “Oh,  that's  a Red-Breasted  Nuthatch,” 
and  that  is  the  end  of  that  experience.  Ken 
is  powerful  in  a group  of  other  namers  or 
wishful  namers.  I am  regarded  as  a skill- 
less speaker  in  such  groups.  I can,  howev- 
er, tell  you  the  way  the  sun  lit  up  the  little 
heart-shaped  leaves  and  about  the  warm 
spring  earth  ard  the  way  the  nectar  traps 
waggled  in  the  wind. 

For  me  then,  what  you  do  in  your  class- 
room means  most  when  you  tell  me  about 
it  and  when  I visit.  Naming  it  doesn't  give 
the  experience  and  the  symbols  to  your 
listeners.  A name  will  not  ard  canrxjt 
share  the  adventure,  the  freedom,  the 
security,  the  love,  ard  the  purpose  lived 
every  day  in  your  classroom.  It  cannot 
transmit  the  dimensions  of  your  communi- 
ty and  the  process  of  building  it 

Thank  you  so  much  for  having  us,  Pat.  I 
feel  so  fortunate  to  have  been  able  to  visit 

Sherri  Rinkel-Mackay 


The  letter  is  written  to  Pat  Hogarx  a Grade  1 
teacher,  whose  article  ‘A  Conmrtity  of 
Teacher  Researchers:  A Story  of  Empower- 
ment and  Voice' appears  in  this  issue  o/ Or  bit 
Sherri  Rinkel-Mackay  is  a substitute  teacher 
with  the  Rocky  View  School  Divisior\  Alberta 
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MULTIPLE  REFLECTIONS 

An  Approach  to  Personal  Leadership  Development 


Marilyn  I.  Dickson 

Doctoral  Candidate,  Joint  Centre  for 
Teacher  Development  and  Executive 
Assistant,  Federation  of  Women 
Teachers'  Associations  of  Ontario 

I hesitate  to  say  that  I engage  in  “reflective 
practice”  because  I think  that  for  some  peo- 
ple, like  other  trends  among  educators, 
reflective  practice  has  become  a term  with 
specific  activities  associated  with  it.  I 
would  prefer  to  say  that  I think  carefully 
about  what  I do,  about  whether  such 
actions  are  appropriate,  and  try  to  improve 
what  I do. 

It  seems  natural,  then,  when  I am  grow- 
ing more  contemplative  and  am  thinking 
more  about  leadership,  that  I would  focus 
some  of  this  energy  on  the  leadership 
course  I teach  as  part  of  my  work  with  the 
Federation  of  Women  Teachers’  Associa- 
tions of  Ontario  (FWTAO). 

In  thinking  about  the  course,  I have 
tried  to  consider  the  qualities  of  course  par- 
ticipants and  their  needs  as  they  prepare 
themselves  for  administrative  positions  in 
their  school  systems.  I have  thought  about 
course  content  as  well  as  other  practices 
within  the  course  and,  when  it  seemed 
appropriate,  have  introduced  different  con- 
tent and  practices.  Because  I believe  in  the 
need  for  participants  to  understand  and 
value  their  own  leadership  experience  and 
abilities,  I have  introduced  a Personal 
Leadership  Development  component  into 
the  course. 

This  section  of  the  course  is  modelled 
on  Michael  Connelly’s  Curriculum  course 
at  OISE  although  the  emphasis  is  on  lead- 
ership rather  than  on  curriculum.  It  consists 
of  three  main  elements  — reflective  jour- 
nals, individual  oral  presentations  on  per- 
sonal leadership  experiences,  and  a written 
narrative  of  each  person’s  leadership  devel- 
opment. 

During  the  nine  months  of  the  course, 
participants  keep  an  ongoing  reflective 
journal  in  which  they  write  about  anything 
of  importance  to  them  at  the  time.  Situa- 
tions at  school,  their  experiences  as  they  go 
through  their  board’s  promotion  process, 
issues  within  their  families  as  they  reaffirm 
their  goals  of  becoming  administrators, 
reflections  on  specific  sessions  of  the 
course,  as  well  as  many  other  thoughts 
stimulated  by  daily  events,  constitute  the 


grist  for  their  writing.  Their  journal  entries 
often  refer  to  leadership  issues,  but  not 
always. 

When  participants  first  started  writing 
journals,  some  resembled  fairly  detailed 
meeting  minutes,  as  they  described  events. 
Now  after  two  months,  they  have  become 
much  more  contemplative.  Participants  still 
write  about  events  but  are  now  more  likely 
to  consider  implications  for  themselves  as 
leaders. 

My  written  responses  to  the  journals  are 
intended  to  extend  participants’  thinking, 
not  to  interpret  their  ideas  but  to  raise  ques- 
tions or  other  possibilities  for  them  to  con- 
sider. The  responses  require  a fine  balance. 
My  goal  is  for  the  course  participants  to 
determine  their  own  meaning  from  their 
experiences,  and  to  develop  a trust  in  their 
own  interpretations  rather  than  relying  on 
someone  else  to  do  so. 

The  oral  presentations  in  class  serve  a 
somewhat  different  function.  Participants 
are  asked  to  think  about  their  life  experi- 
ences in  which  they  have  played  a leader- 
ship role  and  to  share  these  stories  with  the 
class.  Cheryl  Mattingly  has  articulated  a 
point  made  by  many  other  feminist  theo- 
rists as  well: 

“Storytelling  and  story  analysis  can 
facilitate  a kind  of  reflecting  that  is  often 
difficult  to  do,  a consideration  of  those 
ordinarily  tacit  constructs  that  guide  prac- 
tice. Stories  point  toward  deep  beliefs  and 
assumptions  that  people  often  cannot  tell 
in  propositional  or  denotative  forms,  the 
practical  theories  and  deeply  held  images 
that  guide  their  actions. 

As  participants  share  their  significant 
life  experiences  in  class,  they  give  each 
other  useful  feedback  as  they  respond  with 
questions,  comments,  or  stories  of  their 
own.  Their  own  stories  as  well  as  the  feed- 
back provide  useful  clues  when  they  try  to 
make  meaning  of  their  experiences. 

For  me,  another  reason  for  devoting  so 
much  class  time  to  the  oral  presentations  is 
to  reinforce  for  the  course  participants  the 
value  of  this  form  of  learning.  Most  of 
them  have  a strong  traditional  education, 
having  taken  many  university  courses 
beyond  their  first  degrees.  Much  of  their 
acknowledged  learning  has  come  from 
textbooks  and  journals  where  they  have 
been  steeped  in  other  people’s  theories. 
The  notion  of  creating  or  articulating  their 
own  theories  based  on  their  personal  expe- 
rience is  often  foreign.  The  course  time  we 
are  willing  to  devote  to  these  oral  presenta- 


tions is  one  way  of  demonstrating  the  value 
we  place  on  personal  knowledge. 

Course  participants  also  work  on  writ- 
ten narratives  during  the  year.  While  the 
reflective  journals  and  oral  presentations 
form  a good  beginning  point  for  the  written 
narrative,  it  has  been  my  experience  that 
the  act  of  writing  itself  leads  to  a deeper 
level  of  reflection  and  requires  a more  con- 
centrated effort  than  the  oral  presentation, 
for  example. 

In  reflective  journals,  people  tend  to 
write  about  whatever  occurs  to  them.  An 
event  might  stimulate  a series  of  ideas, 
rather  like  free  association,  whereas  in  the 
written  narrative  of  a person’s  leadership 
development,  or  any  other  specific  focus, 
he  or  she  stays  with  it,  delving  deeper  into 
the  core  of  his  or  her  being. 

I like  to  compare  the  work  we  do  on 
Personal  Leadership  Development  with  the 
way  I photograph  flowers  when  I travel, 
particularly  in  tropical  climates.  For  me 
writing  in  a reflective  journal  is  like  taking 
a walk  with  my  camera  shortly  after  I 
arrive  in  a new  area,  before  my  eye  grows 
accustomed  to  the  vegetation.  I enjoy  the 
exoticism  and  use  a good  deal  of  film,  pho- 
tographing whatever  flowers  I encounter, 
making  a record  for  future  reference,  not 
lingering  unduly  on  any  one  species,  but 
collecting  one  after  another. 

When  writing  a narrative  of  leadership 
development,  participants  delve  deeper  into 
themselves,  as  when  I am  photographing  a 
hibiscus  flower.  With  a macro  lens,  I move 
in,  shooting  as  I go,  burrowing  deeper  into 
the  flower,  focussing  on  the  form,  texture, 
and  on  the  roots  of  the  petals,  finding  the 
genesis  of  the  brilliant  colours,  and,  in 
some  cases,  seeing  petal  bases  and  veins  of 
different  colours.  I try  to  record  everything 
that  gives  that  flower  its  uniqueness.  To 
me,  no  single  set  of  photographs  is  truly 
representative.  All  viewpoints  help  to  re- 
veal the  complete  picture. 

And  the  next  day  on  my  walk,  new 
clouds  would  create  different  lighting  con- 
ditions and  my  new  photographs  would  be 
similar  at  first  glance,  but  totally  unique  to 
the  experienced  eye. 
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Voices  I Sometimes  Heard 

or  HOW  DO  I KNOW 
IT’S  SIGNIFICANT 
WHEN  I DON’T  EVEN  KNOW 
WHAT  IT  MEANS? 


Pat  Kover 

Teacher,  Henry  Wisewood  High  School, 
Calgary  Board  of  Education 

“I  am  a part  of  all  that  I have  met; 

Yet  all  experience  is  an  arch  wherethro’ 
Gleams  that  untravell’d  world,  whose 
margin  fades 

For  ever  and  for  ever  when  I move.” 

— Tennyson,  “Ulysses” 

I first  met  “Ulysses”  as  my  students  do,  in 
a high  school  English  text.  Now,  as  a 
teacher,  I introduce  Tennyson’s  poem  to  a 
new  generation.  Now  the  untravelled  world 
whose  margin  fades  forever  and  forever 
when  I move  is  a curricululm  which,  in  the 
words  of  Madeleine  Grumet,  “expresses 
the  desire  to  establish  a world  for  children 
that  is  richer,  larger,  more  colourful  and 
more  accessible  than  the  one  we  have 
known”  (1988).  The  arch  of  experience  is 
the  institution  of  school  which  frames  all 
my  attempts  to  establish  that  richer  world. 

Midnight.  I sat  back  despondent.  My 
English  10  class  had  just  written  their  first 
formal  essay.  I had  been  really  rather  proud 
of  the  way  I had  planned  this  particular 
unit.  In  my  own  mind  it  had  been  so  clear. 
I had  skillfully  woven  the  various  strands 
together.  I had  handed  out  the  list  of  topics 
ahead  of  time.  We  had  read  with  them  in 
mind.  I had  highlighted  the  various  inci- 
dents and  quotations  which  might  be  used 
as  supporting  evidence  for  the  subordinate 
ideas.  We  had  talked  about  structure,  about 
thesis  statements,  about  introductions,  tran- 
sitions, conclusions.  In  short,  at  least  as  far 
as  I was  concerned,  I had  done  all  but  write 
the  essay  for  them.  And  now  they  were 
about  to  teach  me.  Oh,  there  were  several 
pieces  of  fluent  and  well-structured  writing 
from  talented  wordsmiths  who  had  from 
the  beginning  revealed  lively  minds  and  a 
capacity  to  entertain  several  ideas  at  once. 
The  majority  were  even  competent,  though 


I could  hardly  claim  to  have  taught  these 
students  much  about  the  real  business  of 
reading  or  writing:  in  the  content  and  form 
of  their  work  I caught  the  reflection  of  my 
own  mind  in  a mirror  of  my  own  polishing. 
Several  students,  however,  were  flounder- 
ing. Sharon  had  clearly  not  understood  the 
task.  Krista  had  summarized  the  plot. 
David’s  writing  was  so  convoluted,  so  tor- 
tured, so  riddled  with  errors  in  spelling  and 
grammar  that  it  frustrated  my  attempts  to 
make  sense  of  it.  Paul  had  not  understood 
the  play.  Peter  had  obviously  dashed  some- 
thing off  at  the  last  minute.  Chad  had  not 
even  bothered  to  submit  the  assignment. 

I thought  about  the  English  10  program, 
which  is  biased  very  heavily  in  favour  of 
the  traditional  canon  and  requires  students 
to  be  competent  readers,  able  to  make  in- 
ferences from  their  reading,  and  express 
them  in  a variety  of  literary  forms.  In  par- 
ticular, students  in  English  10  are  expected 
to  begin  the  long  love-hate  relationship 
most  of  us  have  with  the  expository  essay. 
In  the  case  of  the  majority  of  high  school 
students,  the  relationship  is  one  of  undis- 
guised and  unrelenting  hostility.  Into  my 


1 write  fiction  and  I’m 
told  it’s  autobiography. 

I write  autobiography 
and  I’m  told  it’s  fiction, 
so  since  I’m  so  dim 
and  they’re  so  smart, 
let  fhem  decide.” 

— Philip  Roth 

in  Deception,  Simon  & Schuster,  New  York. 


mind  unbidden  sprang  memories  of  the 
hours  of  torment  I had  spent  proving  over 
and  over  again  my  total  incompetence  in 
physical  education  and  nightmares  of  the 
kind  of  life  I would  now  be  living  had  I 
had  the  misfortune  to  be  bom  into  a society 
which  demanded  excellence  in  physical 
education  classes  as  the  price  of  success  in 
school  and  the  prerequisite  for  the  further 
development  of  almost  any  other  talent. 

Framed  in  institutional  terms,  the  prob- 
lem was  not  a difficult  one.  These  students 
were  misplaced.  They  belonged,  not  in 
English  10,  an  academic  course  intended 
for  students  who  were  ultimately  bound  for 
post-secondary  institutions,  but  in  English 
13,  a course  intended  to  foster  literacy  and 
practical  language  skills.  Framed  in  institu- 
tional terms,  the  problem  allowed  of  an 
easy  solution.  Take  these  students  aside, 
explain  to  them  that  the  course  did  not 
meet  their  needs  and  that  they  should  trans- 
fer into  English  13.  Easy  — in  theory.  It 
wasn’t  as  though  there  were  any  doubt.  So 
why  did  I hesitate?  Partly,  no  doubt,  my 
own  stupid  pride,  my  own  reluctance  to 
admit  that  I had  failed  them  in  every  sense 
of  the  word. 

As  I could  claim  little  credit  for  the  suc- 
cess of  students  who  came  to  me  as  gifted 
readers  and  writers,  so  in  the  case  of 
Sharon,  Krista,  David,  Peter,  and  Chad,  I 
was  not  measuring  what  they  had  learned, 
but  confirming  for  them  the  lesson  I had 
learned  my  first  day  in  the  gym  and  they 
had  learned  on  the  first  day  of  their  school 
career  — they  could  not  measure  up.  But 
partly,  I would  like  to  hope,  because  by 
now  they  had  become  people  we  knew, 
members  of  the  community  with  whom 
and  from  whom  we  had  something  to  learn. 
Each  of  the  students  brought  a unique  point 
of  view,  a different  experience  to  the  class. 
1 had  stressed  the  value  of  each  person  in 
the  conununity,  not  only  their  right  to  be 
heard  but  our  need  to  hear  them.  That  value 
could  not  be  conditional.  To  say  now  to 
tliese  students,  “You  are  valuable,  but  have 
no  place  in  this  community,"  would  send  to 
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all  the  students  in  the  class  the  message 
that  what  was  important  was  not  learning 
but  achievement,  not  divergence  but  con- 
vergence. 

Now,  in  reflecting  on  my  preparation 
for  this  and  other  classes,  I realized  that  I 
had  not  given  enough  thought  to  the  fact 
that  my  goal  might  conflict  with  the  institu- 
tional goal  for  which  I also  had  responsibil- 
ity. I wanted  to  lay  before  them  a world 
that  I loved.  I wanted  them  to  recognize 
how  stories  story  us,  to  learn  to  approach 
them  from  various  points  of  view  and 
respond  to  them  in  diverse  ways.  I had 
encouraged  them  to  take  the  risk  of 
responding  openly. 

David.  I give  a guilty  start. 

David  whose  written  English  is  not  so 
much  broken  as  fractured. 

And  his  poetry  assignment. 

An  anthology  of  favourite  poems. 

At  least  eight  from  four  different  somces. 

At  least  two  of  yoin  own. 

David  went  away  and  agonized. 

Came  back. 

Could  I use  the  psalms? 

Of  course.  The  psalms  are  wonderful 
poems. 

Dilemma:  Do  I ignore  that  they  come  from 
only  one  source? 

The  assignments  come  in. 

Collections  of  poems  about  love. 

Initials  intertwined  in  hearts. 

Animals  neatly  illustrated. 

Death  done  on  the  laser  printer  in  mom’s 
office. 

Then  there’s  one  with 
Messy  handwriting. 

Psalnis. 

How  shall  we  sing  the  Lord’s  song  in  a 
strange  land? 

His  own  poems  inarticulate  with 
Exile  and  pain. 

I try  to  justify  not  giving  it  the  good  mark 
Which  will  falsify  the  final  number 
And  lose  the  struggle  gladly. 

How  shall  I sing  David’s  song  in  an 
academic  world? 

Now,  abruptly,  I had  switched  stories. 
Imposing  the  essay,  in  itself  a difficult 
form  for  most  Grade  10  students,  and 
marking  it  according  to  external  standards 
(I  used  a modified  version  of  the  Alberta 
Department  of  Education  Criteria  for  mark- 
ing the  English  30  exam)  rather  than  per- 
sonal involvement  with  the  literature  be- 
longed to  the  institutional  story.  In  effect. 


these  students  were  falling  between  the 
cracks  of  my  making:  they  fell  afoul  of 
standards  wWch  were  part  of  school  but 
which  I had,  without  realizing  or  intending 
it,  led  them  to  believe  did  not  operate  in 
our  classroom  community. 

I struggle  to  allow  students  greater  free- 



Monlogues 

by  Rosalie  Young 

when  you  speak  words 
they  sound  a meaning 
for  a story  that's  inside  me 
if  1 listen  closely  to  you 
will  I hear 

my  voice  narrating 
that  story  clearly  to  me 

when /speak 
am  I aware 
that  the  meaning 
in  my  words 
is  my  story 
now  removed 
from  the  words 
that  you  spoke 
from  the  meaning 
that  you  gave  them 

when  you  hear  me 

can  you  listen 

for  the  meaning 

that /speak 

or  the  words 

that  sound  a meaning 

for  a story  that’s  inside  you 

will  you  hear 

your  voice  narrating 

that  story  clearly  to  you 

when  you  speak 
are  you  aware 

that  the  meaning  in  your  words 

is  your  story 

now  removed 

from  the  words 

that /spoke 

from  the  meaning 

that  I gave  them 

if  I listen  closely  to  you 
tell  me 
will  I hear 


Rosalie  Yoing  is  a doctoral  candidate  and 
Research  Officer  in  the  Joint  Centre  for 
Teacher  Development  She  is  also  a Nursing 
Educator  at  George  Brown  College. 


dom  in  responding  to  literature,  choosing 
among  not  only  the  many  and  various  writ- 
ten genres  but  finding  responses  which 
involve  drama,  art,  music,  dance,  move- 
ment, responses  I cannot  even  imagine 
which  would  involve  mathematics  and  the 
sciences  — and  fall  back  appalled  by  my 
own  naivete  and  the  recognition  that  I may 
hurt  the  very  people  I want  to  help.  Easy 
for  me  to  say  that  we  need  a curriculum 
and  a means  of  assessment  which  allows 
each  of  us  to  celebrate  our  contribution  to 
the  community.  Easy  for  me  to  preach  the 
value  of  learning  for  the  sake  of  learning. 
Easy  for  me  to  talk  about  love  and  ministry 
and  community.  I am  forgetting  how  privi- 
leged I am.  I was  blessed  with  strengths 
and  talents  which  are  affirmed  and  valued 
by  society,  and  for  which  society  is  willing 
to  pay  me.  I am  employed  in  my  chosen 
profession.  I have  a home.  I have  a family. 
Harder  for  my  students  for  whom  secure 
relationships  and  jobs  and  homes  lie  in  a 
very  uncertain  future.  Hard  even  for  those 
like  the  child  I was,  those  whose  talents 
society  values  — if  they  can  acquire  the 
right  pieces  of  paper.  Almost  impossible 
for  those  whose  talents  I may  extol  but 
society  does  not  value  and  for  which  it  is 
not  prepared  to  pay,  the  talents  of  the  peo- 
ple, despised  and  underpaid,  to  whom  we 
entrust  the  future  in  daycare  centres,  the 
talents  of  those  gentle  arms  on  whose  kind- 
ness I will  have  to  rely  when  I find  myself 
in  the  old  folks  home.  In  the  story  our  soci- 
ety tells  about  school,  getting  a good  mark 
gets  you  into  university  gets  you  a good 
job  gets  you  a comfortable  life.  And  you 
live  happily  ever  after.  This  is  why,  in  a 
system  such  as  ours,  the  bottom  line  for 
students  and  parents  must  be  not  the  learn- 
ing but  the  mark. 

Why  am  I concerned  about  this  question 
of  the  mark?  My  job  as  an  English  teacher 
is  to  structure  situations  in  which  my  stu- 
dents can  develop  some  understanding  of 
the  literature  and  learn  to  write  in  various 
forms  and  for  various  audiences.  Some  are 
clearly  more  skilled  at  this  than  others. 
They  read  fluently,  attentive  to  inference 
and  nuance.  They  note  the  details  which 
are  significant  in  developing  theme.  They 
read  voraciously  in  and  beyond  the 
required  texts,  making  connections  with 
other  literature  and  their  own  experience. 
Their  writing  is  skilfully  structured  and 
thoughtful,  deliberate  stylistic  choices  giv- 
ing support  and  lending  impact  to  the 
ideas.  No,  it  is  not  difficult  to  rank  students 
according  to  their  capacity  in  English.  And 
do  I not  believe  that  these  students  have 
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talents  which  are  valuable  to  themselves 
and  the  community?  Again  the  answer  is 
not  difficult.  The  ability  to  frame  ourselves 
in  words,  to  give  expression  to  our  ideas 
and  feelings  allows  us  to  understand  the 
present  and  to  work  to  change  the  future. 
The  ability  to  think  critically  about  the 
written  and  spoken  word  is  essential  if  we 
are  not  to  become  mere  pawns  in  the  hands 
of  others.  I know  also  that  before  I was 
able  to  articulate  the  tumult  of  my  own 
experience,  I found  for  it  in  the  writing  of 
others  “a  local  habitation  and  a name.”  I 
recognize  also  that  the  ability  to  listen  and 
read  with  understanding,  to  speak  and  write 
well  is  a legitimate  qualification  for  all  pro- 
fessions, for  mathematicians  and  engineers 
as  well  as  philosophers  and  political  scien- 
tists. Why  then  do  I recoil  from  putting  a 
number  on  a piece  of  work? 

It  is  not  the  number  which  terrifies  me: 
it  is  what  it  comes  to  represent.  The  mark 
which  I put  on  a student’s  essay  is  assumed 
to  say  something  not  only  about  the  piece 
of  writing,  but  about  the  student,  about 
their  worth  as  a human  being  and  about 
their  value  to  the  community.  We  assume 
that  a higher  number  means  that  the  student 
has  worked  harder,  learned  more,  been 
more  diligent,  is  worth  more,  deserves 
more  privileges.  In  so  doing,  we  make  of 
our  high  schools  places  which  wound  even 
those  they  were  designed  to  serve  and 
whose  talents  they  most  honour. 

“How  come  I only  got  75%  on  this?” 

Oh  no.  Not  you.  Not  now. 

You  evoke  in  me  a mixture  compound- 
ed of  equal  parts  anger  and  resentment, 
sadness  and  compassion. 

I ought  to  admire  you. 

You  are  after  all  one  of  our  successes. 

One  of  the  ones  we  want  to  hold  up  for 
others  to  emulate. 

Honour  student. 

Peer  tutor. 

Active  on  grad  committee.  Yearbook. 
Honoured  by  Junior  Achievement. 

Active  in  your  community  and  church. 

And  it’s  all  so  phoney.  All  for  the 
wrong  reasons. 

You’re  okay.  You  don’t  need  to  do  all 
this  stuff.  Just  be. 

Enjoy  the  learning. 

Forget  Just  for  once  that  you  need  90% 
to  get  that  scholarship. 

At  the  begiiming  of  the  year 

you  wrote  a stunning  piece.  Remember 
that? 

I had  asked  for  a dramatic  monologue,  a 
reflection  on  a time  when  you  discovered 
something  about  yourself. 


You  wrote  about  your  mother  who  had 
died  last  year. 

How  much  you  loved  her.  What  her 
example  had  meant  to  you. 

It  was  the  kind  of  piece  that  made  all 
numbers  meaningless.  So  I stuck  15/15  on 
it  and  something  like  “great  work”  because 
I had  asked  for  an  assignment  and  you 
gave  me  real  writing  and  I didn’t  quite 
know  how  to  respond  and  of  course  you 
learned  the  wrong  lesson. 


Perhaps  in  the  end,  enough 
of  us  may  make  our  voices 
heard  to  challenge  not  the 
validity  but  the  monopoly 
of  the  academic  story  in 
high  school. 


The  mark  isn’t  you.  You  don’t  need  it  to 
tell  you  how  worthwhile  you  are. 

You  don’t  have  to  be  better  than  every- 
body else  just  to  be  okay. 

I’m  scared.  Scared  and  sad.  Scared  for 
what  this  competitive  drive  is  doing  to  you. 
Scared  for  what  happens  to  you  when  life 
doesn’t  follow  your  plans,  when  you  don’t 
live  up  to  your  own  expectations  for  your- 
self. Most  of  all  I’m  scared  because  you  are 
the  one  who  gets  the  awards,  who  is  held 
up  as  an  example  to  others.  And  I don’t 
think  that  you  are  the  kind  of  person  we 
need,  because  in  order  for  you  to  become  a 
winner,  everybody  else  has  to  lose. 
Because  you  use  your  great  talents  not  as  a 
tool  to  benefit  the  community  but  as  a 
weapon  to  subdue.  And  I am  sad  because 
in  the  end  you  too  are  the  loser,  because 


you  must  always  live  with  the  fear  of  fail- 
ure and  the  loneliness  of  knowing  that  you 
can  only  relate  to  others  by  beating  them, 
never  by  joining  them.  And  I know  how 
lonely  that  is  because  I stood  there  once, 
and  the  first  time  I was  “beaten”  the  whole 
class  cheered  and  my  world  fell  apart. 

What  is  important  in  a changing  and 
uncertain  world  is  not  that  we  compete, 
that  we  use  our  talents  as  weapons.  If  this 
is  how  we  construe  excellence,  it  is  a force 
that  will  destroy  us  all,  losers  and  winners 
alike.  What  is  important  that  we  learn  to 
hear  each  other’s  voices,  to  know  each 
other  and  to  know  that,  as  Judy  Small  sings 
in  “One  Voice  in  the  Crowd”: 

“Without  you  we  are  weaker,  and  our  song 
may  not  be  heard.” 

Perhaps  in  the  end,  enough  of  us  may  make 
our  voices  heard  to  challenge  not  the  valid- 
ity but  the  monopoly  of  the  academic  story 
in  high  school.  Long  before  that  though, 
we  can  help  our  students  by  helping  them 
recognize  that  their  value  does  not  depend 
on  their  academic  performance,  by 
responding  to  them  as  people,  by  listening 
to  their  hopes  and  fears. 

I have  wanted  so  much  to  get  it  right  for 
our  children.  To  protect  them,  to  give  them 
an  education  that  would  secure  for  them  a 
life  free  of  problems.  I am  learning  that,  on 
the  contrary,  the  best  I can  give  them  is  the 
understanding  that  difficulties  and  disap- 
pointments are  part  of  living  and  the  confi- 
dence that  they  can  handle  whatever 
situations  they  face,  learn  from  them,  and 
go  on  without  regret. 
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Reflective  Teaching 


Joan  Vinall-Cox 

English  Professor,  Sheridan 
College,  Orville 

I teach  English  to  postsecondary  students 
at  Sheridan  College,  one  of  Ontario’s  com- 
munity colleges.  Due  to  the  youthfulness  of 
the  college  system  (Sheridan  celebrates  its 
25th  anniversary  this  year),  and  the  open- 
ness within  my  department,  I have  been 
allowed,  almost  forced,  to  become  a reflec- 
tive teacher.  Donald  Schon,  in  The  Reflec- 
tive Practitioner,  describes  the  approach  I 
stumbled  into:  “The  lesson  plan  ... 
becomes  a rough  ground  plan  for  action,  a 
skeleton  around  which  the  teacher  develops 
variations  according  to  her  on-the-spot 
understandings  of  the  problems  of  particu- 
lar students”  (1983,  p.  332). 

An  Early  Conversation 
With  the  Situation 

It  was  the  mid-seventies,  I was  in  my  ideal- 
istic late  twenties,  and  I was  teaching  a 
short  story  course.  One  day,  early  in  the 
course,  as  the  discussion  limped  along,  it 
became  clear  to  me  that  Jim,  among  others, 
had  not  done  the  reading.  He  readily  admit- 
ted it  and,  quite  cheerfully  and  with  great 
friendliness,  told  me  he  never  read  the  sto- 
ries, but  he  enjoyed  getting  to  know  them 
from  the  class  discussions.  To  berate  or 
nag  him,  I could  see,  would  only  produce 
less  attendance,  not  more  compliance.  I 
had  too  strong  an  image  of  myself  as  a 
teacher  and  too  much  of  a sense  of  respon- 
sibility to  the  institution  to  simply  surren- 
der. I had  to  find  a solution  that  would  suit 
all  of  us. 

I chose  a method  out  of  my  experience 
as  a student:  there  would  be  a short  test  for 
each  new  story.  I had  to  cope  with  stu- 
dents who  had  not  come  to  college  to  study 
English,  so  I was  often  told.  It  was  also 
clear  to  me  that  although  marks  were  sup- 
posedly unimportant,  for  most  students 
they  still  counted.  So  the  tests  would  be 
worth  a substantial  percentage  of  their  final 
mark. 

It  worked,  but  I felt  I had  to  find  a way 
to  make  the  tests  more  than  a tool  for 
checking  up  on  students.  All  the  questions 
required  one-word  answers  so  that  the  test 
itself  would  not  intimidate  students  and 
interfere  with  their  reading.  In  fact,  that 
was  the  solution:  the  tests  would  aid  stu- 
dents’ reading.  I made  the  questions  pre- 
dictable, tied  them  into  traditional  literary 


CONVERSATIONS 
WITH  THE 
TEACHING 
SITUATION 

concerns,  drew  them  from  all  parts  of  the 
story,  and  used  little  or  no  jargon.  I can 
remember  quite  consciously  deciding  to 
keep  the  questions  straightforward  and 
easy.  No  trick  questions  here. 

All  they  had  to  do  was  read  the  story, 
and  the  answers  would  be  obvious.  That 
news  spread  like  wildfire  through  the  class, 
and  easy  marks  were  an  effective  bribe. 
They  read  the  stories  and  the  discussions 
got  much  livelier.  Most  students  averaged 
8 or  9 out  of  10  on  each  test,  so  they  ended 
up  with  quite  high  marks.  I like  to  fantasize 
that  they  began  to  enjoy  their  reading,  but  I 
don’t  really  know.  I do  know  that  Jim  told 
me  he’d  never  got  an  “A”  in  English 
before,  and  he’d  told  his  parents  he 
deserved  it.  And  he  did. 

Discovering  My  Repertoire 

In  my  conversations  with  my  teaching  situ- 
ation, I had  depended  largely  on  what  I had 
implicitly  learned  about  teaching  in  the 
classes  in  which  I had  been  a student.  I had 
also  intuitively  rejected  the  “positivist  epis- 
temology” (Schon,  1983,  p.  165)  — the 
“objectives”  approach  — as  unhelpful  and 
restrictive.  As  I associated  all  formal  peda- 
gogy with  this  model,  I avoided  any  study 
but  the  content  of  what  I was  teaching. 
Eventually,  lacking  a conscious  conceptual 
frame,  I felt  knowledgeable  in  my  content 
but  increasingly  powerless  in  my  teaching. 
Through  a course,  “Writing  For  Teachers,” 
taught  by  Bob  Parker,  I came  to  understand 
that  I had  theories  about  teaching  and  “set 
to  work  ...  describing  and  even  changing 
them”  (Parker,  1988,  p.  37).  As  a result,  I 
became  and  began  to  function  consciously 
“as  an  agent/experient”  (Schon,  1983,  p. 
163). 

When  I started  teaching  the  fall  after  the 
“Writing  for  Teachers”  course,  I changed 
my  teaching  behaviour.  I began  using  stu- 
dent-based writing  assignments,  small 
groups,  journals,  and  individual  confer- 
ences based  on  noticing  what  each  student 
was  trying  to  learn  rather  than  on  a simplis- 
tic right-or-wrong  model.  I became 
intrigued  by  the  surprises,  “the  unanticipat- 
ed meanings,  problems,  and  dilemmas” 
(Schon,  1983,  p.  347).  Why  did  Rosario 


have  fewer  mechanical  errors  in  her  journal 
entries,  where  grammar  and  spelling 
weren’t  marked,  than  in  the  formal  pieces 
she  worked  so  hard  on?  Was  Tony’s  beau- 
tiful, heart-wrenching  journal  entry  about 
the  death  and  funeral  of  his  cousin  part  of 
his  learning  about  language,  not  simply  a 
therapeutic  outlet?  Why  did  Gail  need  to 
repeatedly  write  narrative  and  poetry  about 
her  boyfriend  before  she  learned  to  write  a 
business  report?  And  why  did  some  stu- 
dents refuse  the  freedom  to  explore  their 
own  meanings  and  passively  resist  taking 
ownership  of  the  loosely  framed  tasks  I 
gave  them? 

As  a result  of  these  and  other  questions, 
I sought  to  communicate  my  “private  puz- 
zles and  insights,  to  test  them  against  the 
views  of  (my)  peers”  (Schon,  1983,  p. 
333).  Luckily,  Peter  Brown,  my  boss,  was 
there  to  tell  me  anecdotes  about  how  messy 
and  discouraging  teachers  found  this  transi- 
tion from  one  paradigm  to  another,  and 
about  how  students  would  try  to  push 
teachers  back  to  the  behaviour  the  students 
were  accustomed  to  whether  it  helped  them 
learn  or  not.  I needed  his  support  to  grow 
comfortable  with  the  uncertainties  of  trying 
both  to  understand  each  student’s  language 
situation  and  to  change  it.  And  luckily  as 
well,  I had  Rosario  as  a student;  I watched 
her  slow  beginning,  then  her  increasingly 
quick  and  dramatic  blossoming,  and  had 
the  benefit  of  her  maturity  both  in  her 
behaviour  and  in  her  reflections  on  what 
was  helping  her  learn  and  why.  Peter’s 
awareness  that  some  students  would  dislike 
changing  from  the  certainties  of  absolutes, 
of  clear  rights  and  wrongs,  helped  me  con- 
tinue through  some  students’  resistances; 
most  students  eventually  could  be  helped 
to  find  something  they  were  willing  to 
write  about. 

Paying  attention  to  my  students,  reading 
their  journals  and  formal  work,  writing  my 
own  journal,  reading  about  teaching,  and 
writing  for  publication  all  helped  me 
become  more  conscious  of  my  repertoire  as 
a reflective  practitioner  and  of  ways  to 
extend  it. 
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The  beauty  of  narrative  research  lies  not  so 
much  in  the  answers  it  provides  but,  rather, 
in  the  questions  which  arise  during  the  pro- 
cess of  inquiry.  This  article  gives  a glimpse 
of  our  stories  and  of  how  reclaiming  the 
personal  influences  our  teaching. 

June’s  Story 

In  June’s  collaborative  study  with  her  moth- 
er, a retired  school  teacher,  they  question 
the  many  curricular  iimovations  over  the  six 
decades  of  their  combined  practice  and 
wonder  if  there  is  a “best  way”  to  teach. 

“In  1992,  as  my  mother  and  I read, 
write,  and  talk  together  about  teaching,  I 
face  yet  another  restructuring  of  the 
Ontario  educational  system.  We  have 
watched  the  pendulum  swing  dramatically 
as  educational  authorities  try  again  and 
again  to  meet  society’s  needs. 

“My  mother  accepted  and  modified  theo- 
ries which  matched  her  own,  rejecting  those 
which  did  not  fit  her  beliefs.  She  remembers 
years  when  teaching  phonics  was  a must  and 
others  when  it  was  forbidden.  During  the  lat- 
ter she  kept  a daybook  and  lesson  plans  for 
the  inspector  in  the  back  of  her  real  daybook. 
Meanwhile  she  listened  to  her  inner  voice 
and  to  the  stories  of  her  students.  In  a one- 
room  schoolhouse,  the  teacher,  her  students, 
and  their  families  knew  each  other  well. 

“As  an  administrator  I want  our  teach- 
ers to  provide  the  best  possible  learning 
opportunities  for  our  students.  What  is  the 
best  way?  Each  of  us  must  carefully  exam- 
ine our  own  learning  patterns,  listen  to  our 
pupils  and  create  the  program  that  fits  best. 

“I  will  continue  to  look  at  the  life  and 
teaching  stories  of  my  mother  and  me, 
peeling  away  layers  of  meaning  to  open  up 
a place  where  others  can  tell  their  stories 
and  build  their  teaching  theories.” 


Dolores’s  Story 

In  this  second  narrative  story,  Dolores  re- 
flects on  how  the  personal  influences  her 
nursing  practice. 

“In  one  of  my  inquiry  journals  my  writing 
personified  nursing.  The  reader  commented 
that  nursing  was  a thing  not  a person. 
Offended  by  this  correction,  I asked  myself, 
‘Why  did  I write  about  nursing  as  a living 
organism  when  I was  taught  that  one  should 
be  objective  about  practice,  and  why  did  I 
take  the  comment  so  personally?  ’ Within  the 
narrative  of  my  experience  was  the  hidden 
meaning  to  these  questions.  I had  taken  the 
reader’s  criticism  personally  because  my 
practice  is  an  intense  personal  experience; 
nursing  is  caring  and  caring  gives  meaning 
to  my  life.  Embodied  in  my  family’s  story 
was  the  legacy  of  the  art  of  caring  I inherited 
in  a nurturing  milieu.  Both  my  mother  and 
grandmother  were  caring  women  who, 
although  they  were  not  nurses  by  profession, 
nursed  their  families  and  neighbours  through 
many  illnesses.  As  my  story  shows,  personal 
knowledge  is  carried  through  example  and 
‘dwells  in’  the  person  (Polanyi,  1962). 

“Nursing,  like  parenting,  teaching,  or 
writing,  is  not  an  objective  practice  but  a liv- 
ing dimension  of  ourselves.  When  an  artist 
cares  deeply  for  her  craft,  it  is  a loving  aes- 
thetic experience  (Dewey,  1934).  In  care- 
mentoring situations,  I try  to  help  others  re- 
flect on  what  restores  energy,  creates  whole- 
ness, and  fulfils  their  sense  of  being  human. 
So  much  is  expected  of  caregivers  in  our  cul- 
ture that  knowing  what  gives  meaning  to  our 
lives  offers  a way  of  caring  for  self.  Meaning 
is  essential  to  human  existence.  The  emotion- 
al response  in  taking  a comment  personally  is 
a clue  to  important  knowledge  we  have  taken 


“The  proper  use  of 
memory  is  for  liberation 
— from  false  hopes  of 
the  future  as  well  as  from 
enslavement  to  past 
actions  and  desires.” 

— Ann  Oakley 

From  Taking  It  Like  A lyoman.Usedby 
permission  of  Harper  Collins,  London 


for  granted,  a way  of  knowing  that  is  worth 
recovering  through  our  reflections.” 

Brigitte’s  Story 

A similar  inquiry  process  led  Brigitte  to  new 
ways  of  understanding  her  craft.  In  response 
to  student  participation  problems  in  her 
writing  class,  Brigitte  initially  focussed  her 
inquiry  on  her  students. 

“Though  I was  interested  in  the  students’ 
experience  of  my  writing  class,  I came  to 
realize  that  this  narrow  focus  could  furnish 
only  a fragmented  understanding.  I 
observed  students  who  sat  silently  in  the 
back  of  the  class,  not  participating  in  discus- 
sions or  answering  questions,  not  respond- 
ing to  the  carefully  written  comments  on 
drafts,  and  often  absent.  When  I asked  what 
was  wrong  with  their  attitudes  or  with  the 
course,  I reached  a dead  end.  But  when  I 
asked  how  I and  my  course  fit  into  their 
lives,  I gained  not  only  a better  understand- 
ing but  also  a better  interaction  with  stu- 
dents. And,  since  as  teacher,  I shape 
students’  experience  of  my  classroom,  isn’t 
how  these  students  fit  into  my  life  also  a 
dimension  of  the  research?  Though  the 
activity  of  teaching  is  public,  the  principles, 
the  tensions,  and  the  style  of  my  teaching  all 
have  their  origin  in  the  personal  domain.  In 
response  to  such  questions  my  inquiry 
broadened  until  it  included  the  narratives  of 
my  students,  me,  and  our  interactions.” 

We  can  become  a community  of  inquirers 
who  listen  not  only  to  the  voice  of  experts 
but  to  our  own  expert  voices  as  well.  An  edu- 
cational curriculum  that  fosters  the  profes- 
sional and  the  personal  advocates  the  growth 
of  individuals  and  community  (Phenix, 
1964).  We  can  humanize  knowledge  (Robin- 
son in  Phenix,  1964)  and  make  our  inquiry 
an  everyday  personal  experience  for  teach- 
ers, students,  and  parents  rather  than  defer- 
ring inquiry  to  the  impersonal  domain  of  the 
academic.  Personal  knowledge  allows  us  to 
see  the  old  ways  and  habits  through  imagina- 
tive eyes  and  to  restore  our  zest  for  leaching 
and  learning.  Through  questioning  and  re- 
flection we,  as  educators,  can  become  more 
conscious  of  our  ways  of  knowing,  thereby 
enriching  our  professional  practice. 
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A Community  of 
Teacher  Researchers 

A STORY  OF  EMPOWERMENT  AND  VOICE 


Pat  Hogan 
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This  is  story  of  a group  of  elementary 
school  teachers  who  grew  as  professionals 
by  becoming  researchers  of  their  own  prac- 
tice. It  is  also  the  story  of  how  members  of 
the  group  developed  &eir  individual  voices 
within  the  context  of  a caring,  coimected 
community. 

The  group  came  together  the  year  I was 
granted  a professional  improvement  leave. 
There  was  no  question  in  my  mind  as  to  a 
focus  for  research  and  study  during  my 
sabbatical.  Impressed  with  the  exciting 
work  and  enthusiasm  of  these  teachers,  I 
was  interested  in  exploring  how  I might 
work  with  all  of  them  as  they  supported 
one  another  in  the  teacher-researcher  role. 
When  I invited  all  five  teachers  to  partici- 
pate in  a group,  they  eagerly  agreed  to  keep 
reflective  journals  and  meet  on  a regular 
basis. 

At  our  initial  meeting,  we  discussed 
how  each  individual  might  find  his  or  her 
own  method  and  purpose  for  reflecting  on 
practice.  We  spoke  of  looking  at  practice 
and  engaging  in  reflective  thinking  in  order 
to  improve  teaching  for  the  benefit  of  stu- 
dents. Garry  and  Annie  provided  the  group 
with  examples  of  how  teachers’  belief  in 
the  unique  nature  of  their  evolving  practice 
could  be  a starting  place  for  research.  Jour- 
nal entries  could  be  seen  as  written  conver- 
sations of  practice  which  evolve  over  time. 
The  recorded  data  could  be  reviewed  as 
historical  text  to  which  teachers  return  in 
order  to  gain  new  understandings  of  their 
practice  through  reflection.  This  introduc- 
tion enabled  members  of  the  group  to  see 
how  they  could  shape  their  research  to 
address  their  individual  intentions.  Owner- 
ship of  the  research  was  given  to  the  teach- 
ers, recognizing  that  they  would  each  come 
to  know  their  practice  in  their  own  particu- 
lar way. 

During  the  initial  meeting,  we  also 
began  to  establish  a basis  for  how  the 
group  would  function  as  a community. 


Conversation  centred  on  the  purpose  of 
journals  but  we  managed  to  address  many 
other  topics  as  well.  Teachers  talked  about 
pressure  from  peers  and  about  concerns 
over  “doing  the  right  thing”  for  students. 
They  acknowledged  feelings  of  intimida- 
tion, uncertainty,  and  lack  of  confidence. 
Through  discussion  of  the  issues  raised  by 
individuals,  the  group  gained  a sense  of 
ownership  of  the  meetings.  Our  dialogue 
was  determined  by  the  interests  and  con- 
cerns of  members.  We  established  a setting 
in  which  we  could  come  to  know  each 
other,  recognizing  that  the  group  would 
shape  its  own  identity  and  purposes  over 
time. 

As  the  story  unfolded,  it  became  a story 
of  personal  and  professional  growth 
through  empowerment.  As  we  came  to 
value  our  own  knowledge,  we  became  crit- 
ical, creative  learners  or  researchers. 
Empowerment  came  from  within.  As  we 
came  to  respect  and  value  the  knowledge 
and  experience  of  our  colleagues,  a trust- 
ing, caring  community  developed  and  nur- 
tured the  growth  of  its  individual  members. 
Empowerment  came  from  collaboration. 

The  journals  were  central  to  each  per- 
son’s individual  growth.  They  provided  an 
occasion  for  learning  and  a place  for  think- 
ing to  be  recorded.  It  took  time  for  each 
individual  to  come  to  terms  with  how  he  or 
she  would  become  involved  in  reflecting 
on  practice.  As  each  individual’s  purpose 
for  writing  unfolded,  the  style  and  structure 
of  each  journal  evolved.  The  ways  in 
which  we  recorded  observations  and  reflec- 
tions were  as  different  as  the  individual 
personalities  of  the  people  involved  in  the 
group.  The  journals  changed  over  time  as 
focus  and  direction  emerged  and  as  indi- 
viduals learned  and  grew. 

When  these  teachers  decided  to  become 
researchers  of  their  own  practice,  they 
made  a commitment  to  spend  considerable 
time  and  energy  engaging  in  work  that  they 
found  meaningful  and  relevant.  Because 
the  research  was  connected  to  practice,  it 
was  constantly  growing.  Questions  em- 
erged and  changed  shape.  Annie  addressed 
this  as  she  described  how  her  journal 
allowed  a reconstruction  of  experience: 

“Journal  writing  gives  time  to  build  an 

awareness  of  options  — time  to  find 


threads  — to  go  back  and  reflect  again  — 
to  go  back  knowing  more  and  to  read 
again  with  ‘fresh  eyes.’  I see  things  that  I 
wasn’t  able  to  see  before.” 

As  we  sorted  out  our  purpose  for  keeping 
journals  and  doing  research,  we  came  to 
recognize  how  belonging  to  a community 
helped  us  to  grow.  Written  response  in  the 
journals  became  an  important  dimension  of 
that  growth.  Originally,  I intended  to 
respond  to  teachers’  journals  if  and  when 
they  felt  ready  to  share  it  with  me.  I was 
surprised  and  delighted  when  sharing 
among  and  between  group  members  began 
to  occur  spontaneously.  Eventually  every- 
one was  sharing  their  journal  with  me  and 
with  several  others.  Through  writing,  we 
learned  about  ourselves  and  each  other. 
Written  dialogue  occurred  on  many  levels. 
Individual  entries  often  generated  four  or 
five  responses.  We  sometimes  commented 
on  the  responses  made  by  others,  making 
the  feedback  multi-layered.  Sometimes  we 
wrote  notes  to  another  group  member 
while  we  were  responding,  making  the 
feedback  multi-leveled. 

Written  responses  served  to  empower 
both  those  who  gave  and  those  who 
received  feedback.  In  composing  respons- 
es, we  engaged  in  reflecting  on  the  entries 
in  light  of  our  own  experience.  Our 
response  represented  an  extension  and  a 
reconstruction  of  our  practical  knowledge 
and  served  to  increase  personal  awareness 
of  and  confidence  in  our  knowing.  As  a 
result  of  engaging  in  this  form  of  critical 
thinking,  new  questions  arose.  In  respond- 
ing to  others,  we  also  attempted  to  answer 
these  new  questions.  Our  confidence  in 
ourselves  and  our  voices  strengthened. 

Whenever  we  engaged  in  responding  to 
anyone  else’s  journal,  we  entered  into  a 
dialogue  or  conversation  that  enhanced  our 
connection  with  another  person.  We  came 
to  know  their  thoughts  as  well  as  their  feel- 
ings. We  read  about  their  uncertainties, 
their  problems,  and  their  aspirations.  We 
shared  our  ideas  and  our  emotions,  offering 
encouragement  and  support. 

In  our  exchanges  and  reflections,  we 
began  to  understand  something  about  the 
nature  of  empowerment.  Power  isn’t  given 
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by  one  person  to  another.  It  develops  in  the 
context  of  a relationship.  Empowering  rela- 
tionships develop,  and  it  takes  time  for  par- 
ticipants to  recognize  the  value  that  the 
relationship  holds.  Empowering  relation- 
ships involve  feelings  of  connectedness 
that  are  developed  in  situations  of  equality, 
caring,  and  mutual  purpose  and  intention. 

Individuals  grow  and  change  when  they 
discover  personal  power  through  voice. 
Yet  voice  is  difficult  to  define  in  words 
that  adequately  describe  the  complexity  of 
meaning  that  &e  term  held  for  members  of 
the  group.  Voice  takes  time  to  develop. 
Finding  voice  can  mean  discovering  and 
articulating  tacit  knowledge.  When  we  find 
our  voices,  we  find  ourselves. 

We  all  made  a great  effort  to  “hear” 
emerging  voices  in  the  classroom  and  in 


one  another.  We  were  excited  when  we 
were  successful.  As  we  developed  our  per- 
sonal voices,  we  became  more  attuned  to 
recognizing  subtle  changes  in  the  voices  of 
our  colleagues.  Through  sharing  with  oth- 
ers in  a trusted  community,  our  knowledge 
surfaced,  our  voices  emerged,  and  growth 
took  place.  Our  tentative  voices  were  tried 
in  the  journals  and  heard  when  we  shared 
our  writing.  We  also  developed  our  voices 
in  the  intimacy  of  our  group  meetings. 
Annie  wrote  about  developing  her  voice 
within  the  security  of  this  small  group  of 
caring  colleagues; 

“My  own  voice  has  to  strengthen  in  the 
small  group  first,  through  validation  by 
my  peers,  so  that  I can  speak  with  convic- 
tion in  a different  setting.  I don’t  want  to 


be  considered  as  one  who  knows  yet  be- 
cause I don’t  know.  I’m  trying  to  know.” 

As  relationships  built,  the  group  became 
closer  and  the  identity  of  the  community 
was  shaped.  We  all  became  willing  to 
share  with  one  another  as  we  found  out 
about  ourselves  and  our  practice.  Learning 
occurred  within  a conversation.  We  opened 
up  to  each  other,  confident  that  our  col- 
leagues would  accept  us.  We  could  admit 
to  feeling  tentative  and  unsure.  We  could 
be  ourselves  and  by  so  doing  discover 
more  about  ourselves. 

The  group  became  a safe  place  where 
we  could  explore  ideas  and  try  out  our 
voices  knowing  that  we  would  be  hfeard.  It 
became  a forum  for  thinking  and  for  speak- 
ing. While  the  group  meetings  provided 
opportunities  to  ponder,  wonder,  and  theo- 
rize together,  they  also  allowed  opportuni- 
ties for  members  to  disagree.  The  commu- 
nity welcomed  argument  because  it  provid- 
ed individuals  with  a chance  to  think 
through  some  important  issues.  In  the  com- 
pany of  friends  we  could  challenge  one 
another’s  views  and  even  swing  from  one 
point  of  view  to  another  and  back  again 
without  fearing  consequences.  Ian  was 
very  important  to  the  group  in  this  regard. 
We  talked  about  issues  that  we  might  oth- 
erwise have  ignored  because  he  brought 
them  to  our  attention.  He  did  so  in  a situa- 
tion where  he  was  willing  to  risk  and  in  so 
doing  we  all  benefited. 

We  had  a chance  to  examine  our  beliefs 
and  the  assumptions  underlying  those 
beliefs.  We  developed  a growing  sense  of 
what  is  “right”  for  us  as  teachers.  We 
gained  the  courage  to  ask  questions  about 
important  educational  issues  and  to  explore 
and  challenge  the  assumptions  underlying 
what  we  are  asked  to  do  by  the  province 
and  the  school  board.  Our  dialogue  was 
genuine.  We  neither  glossed  over  our  dif- 
ferences nor  ignored  our  sameness.  The 
integrity  of  each  individual  was  preserved. 
We  communicated  and  shared  in  an  envi- 
ronment that  welcomed  differences  and 
celebrated  similarities. 

I do  not  tell  this  story  to  suggest  a 
model  or  a plan  for  the  professional  devel- 
opment of  teachers  but  to  show  how  one 
group  of  teachers  engaged  in  working 
together  to  develop  their  own  ways  of  mak- 
ing sense  of  practice.  Perhaps  readers  of 
tltis  story  can  bring  their  own  experience  to 
the  text  and  construct  new  understandings 
of  teachers  as  researchers.  Perhaps  readers 
can  use  Uiis  stor>’  to  create  their  own  ways 
of  exploring  research,  collaboration,  and 
empowennent.  1 hope  so. 


“Story”  In  The  Science  Classroom 


by  Gila  Strauch 

Day  I Dilemmas ...  Grade  6 ...  so  young. 
Science ...  science  fair ...  How  do  I 
teach?  What  do  1 teach?  What 
meaning  can  they  have  for  students 
not  versed  in  “the  scientific 
method?" 

Day  2 The  library ...  The  First  Forest ...  I am 
enchanted ...  not  quite  sure  why ... 
there  is  something  enticing  about 
the  book.  I do  not  know  what  it  has 
to  do  with  science....  I trust  some- 
thing to  come  up ... 

Day  3 I read  the  story  in  class.  Students 
are  transfixed.  The  rhyme,  the 
rhythm,  the  colourful  illustrations 
capture  the  imagination....  As  I read, 
students  write  down  the  “science" 
presenting  itself  in  the  story,  the 
implicit  social  message  conveyed. 
We  share  our  thoughts ... 

Day  4 ...  the  story ...  would  be  nice  for  stu- 
dents to  create  their  own  “First ..." 
Writing  a story ...  a complex 
endeavour.  One  has  to  know  much 
before  embroidering  facts  into 
pleasing  fiction.  Knowledge  comes 
from  observing,  sensing,  reading. ... 
comprehension.  Story  writing ...  a 
basis  for  a Grade  6 science  project! 
How  do  we  bring  students  to  a 
place  where  writing  a story  is  possi- 


ble? We  “research”  an  animal 
together ...  students  study  one  of 
their  own ... 

Day  5 Busy  Beavers ...  "fact  finding"  done 
...  “story  line,"  writing,  editing,  illus- 
trating, constructing  model  habitats, 
pulling  all  together.  Excitement  is 
high... 

Day  6 The  “Science  Share" ...  a tremen- 
dous success.  Students  have  done 
a magnificent  job.  Most  worked  hard 
and  have  put  together  impressive 
work.  The  children  from  the  younger 
grades  are  enthralled,  their  teach- 
ers amazed.  Interaction  among  stu- 
dents ...  the  reading  of  stories  in 
classrooms ...  at  the  presentation.... 
Enthusiasm ...  wonderful  ambience 
...  discourse  of  “chosen"  animals. 
Students  are  being  complimented 
by  all  — parents,  teachers,  students, 
the  principal. 

Day  7 We  rest.  I reflect.  What  is  it  we  have 
done?  Learning  science ...  a whole 
language  approach ...  creating 
meaning ...  having  fun.  A simple  idea 
...  a wonderful  project. 


Gila  Strauch  is  a doctoral  candidate  in  the 
Joint  Centre  for  Teacher  Development 
She  is  a former  Israeli  Kibbutzim  teacher. 
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Encouraging  Reflective 
Practitioners 

TEACHERS  LEARNING  THROUGH  PERSONAL  EXPERIENCE 


Catherine  Patterson 

Macquarie  University,  Sydney,  Australia 

Recently  I had  the  opportunity  to  design  a 
curriculum  decision-making  course  for 
experienced  early  childhood  teachers  who 
were  upgrading  their  qualifications.  Most 
of  these  graduate  students  were  working  in 
early  childhood  settings  including  daycare 
centres,  preschools,  and  junior  elementary 
schools.  Some  were  in  administrative  posi- 
tions as  directors  of  centres  or  in  advisory 
roles  working  at  a regional  level.  I wanted 
to  design  a unit  of  study  for  these  students 
that  would  enhance  their  existing  skills,  so 
they  would  see  themselves  as  competent 
curriculum  designers.  The  challenge  was  to 
provide  an  external  course  for  off-campus 
students  to  help  them  grow  as  reflective 
practitioners. 

Over  the  past  decade,  there  has  been 
considerable  interest  and  debate  about  the 
term  “reflective  practitioner,”  and  it  has 
been  applied  in  various  teacher  education 
contexts.  For  the  purposes  of  the  external 
course,  reflective  practice  was  used  to 
describe  a cycle  of  “thought  and  action 
based  on  professional  experience” 
(Wellington,  1991,  p.  4).  In  the  search  for 
appropriate  approaches  to  develop  reflec- 
tive skills,  it  seemed  important  to  move 
beyond  the  how-to  technical  competencies 
of  curriculum  planning  and  establish  a con- 
text where  the  students  could  leam  through 
continuous  guided  reflection  on  their  own 
experiences. 

Resources  for  the  course  included  a col- 
lection of  relevant  readings  and  two  text- 
books, The  one  text  (Connelly  & 
Clandinin,  1988)  was  selected  because  it 
explored  many  curriculum  issues  related  to 
the  teacher  as  reflective  practitioner.  It  pro- 
vided the  framework  that  enabled  students 
to  develop  their  understanding  of  their  per- 
sonal thinking  and  curriculum  practice  in 
their  classroom.  The  other  text  (Brady, 
1990)  had  a more  structured  approach  and 
gave  students  a sequence  of  decision  mak- 
ing for  curriculum  planning.  The  choice  of 
contrasting  textbooks  was  deliberately 
made  to  cater  to  different  learning  styles 
among  the  students. 


The  practical  assignments  for  the  course 
required  the  students  to  design,  implement, 
and  evaluate  a curriculum  project  while 
maintaining  a professional  journal  as  a 
record  of  decision  making  related  to  the 
project.  After  evaluating  their  curriculum 
projects,  the  students  used  their  profession- 
al journals  as  the  data  source  for  individual 
case  studies  that  described  their  experi- 
ences of  curriculum  decision-making  in 
early  childhood  education.  The  case  studies 
were  a major  focus  of  the  unit  and  required 
a great  deal  of  reading,  reflecting,  and  anal- 
ysis. Students  designed  a curriculum  pro- 
ject for  their  own  use,  and  those  who  were 
teaching  in  schools  or  centres  usually 
planned  a program  for  the  children  in  their 
care.  Some  students  chose  more  traditional 
projects  which  included  subject-based 
examples  such  as  mathematics,  science, 
music,  and  language.  Other  students  chose 
to  initiate  more  innovative  programs  in 
areas  such  as  anti-bias  curriculum,  comput- 
er education,  and  social  skills  development. 
Those  students  who  were  in  administrative 
positions  tended  to  plan  professional  devel- 
opment programs  to  develop  teaching  skills 
or  management  strategies  for  the  teachers 
or  workers  in  their  area  of  responsibility. 

From  the  time  when  students  first  began 
thinking  about  potential  curriculum  projects, 
they  were  encouraged  to  maintain  a profes- 
sional journal  to  record  their  thoughts,  their 
decisions,  and  their  actions.  Few  students 
were  familiar  with  the  idea  of  keeping  a 
professional  journal  and  a number  of  entries 
began  with  concerns  about  what  to  write 
and  how  to  use  the  journal.  Yet  by  the  end 
of  the  semester,  students  were  expressing 
their  appreciation  of  the  journal-keeping 
exercise.  For  example: 

“The  task  of  journal  writing  which  had 
initially  appeared  arduous  and  threaten- 
ing has  now  become  acceptable  and 
pleasantly  rewarding.  Through  my  jour- 
nal I have  been  able  to  become  more 
aware  of  the  thought  processes  I go 
through  when  creating  a curriculum 
program.  I rarely  review  such  thought 
processes  as  so  often  my  energy  goes 
into  actual  planning  and  implementation 
of  the  program.  I realise  now  what  an 
important  tool  reflection  on  one’s 


thoughts  and  preparation  is.  This  deci- 
sion-making process  is  such  a vital  part 
of  teaching  and  education  in  general,” 

— Kim 

Other  journal  entries  revealed  careful  con- 
sideration of  the  curriculum  decision-mak- 
ing context: 

“Reflecting  back  on  this  particular  staff 
meeting  and  other  meetings  with  the 
director  and  teaching  staff.  I’ve  been 
thinking  about  the  role  of  the  director  in 
curriculum  decision-making.  We  are 
fortunate  to  have  an  extremely  percep- 
tive and  motivated  director.  Rather  than 
model  myself  on  her  as  I’ve  tried  to 
before  with  other  people  that  have 
impressed  me  in  the  field  in  early  child- 
hood, I am  trying  to  study  and  identify 
the  qualities  that  make  her  such  an 
effective  director.” 

— Susan 

Students  also  commented  on  their  reactions 
to  curriculum  literature: 

“How  defeating  some  curriculum  writ- 
ing sounds.  It’s  so  impersonal.  For 
example,  a situational  analysis  involves 
an  analysis  of  the  factors  diat  comprise 
the  situation  or  learning  context.  No 
wonder  I’ve  never  felt  comfortable  with 
curriculum  planning.” 

— Megan 

Through  their  journal  entries,  students 
demonstrated  their  increasing  awareness  of 
their  personal  practical  knowledge  and  the 
influence  it  had  on  their  curriculum  deci- 
sion-making: 

“On  re-reading  my  journal  I have  dis- 
covered that  I have  grown  as  a curricu- 
lum designer.  I have  a better  idea  of 
what  curriculum  means  to  me.  I under- 
stand that  curriculum  is  based  on  my 
personal  knowledge  of  life  experiences 
and  I draw  upon  these  when  planning 
experiences  for  my  children.  I feel  I 
now  have  a heightened  awareness  of  my 
own  curriculum  situation.” 

— Elaine 
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Although  many  of  the  entries  revealed  the 
positive  value  of  journal  writing  for  reflec- 
tion, not  all  students  found  it  easy  to  use  a 
journal  and  their  entries  show  varying 
degrees  of  understanding  and  consideration 
of  curriculum  issues.  Some  students  found 
they  needed  time  and  experience  to  gain 
the  self-confidence  necessary  to  express 
their  own  ideas,  while  others  did  not 
progress  beyond  providing  straightforward 
descriptions  of  their  decisions  without 
reflecting  on  the  reasons  for  them.  For 
most  students,  however,  journal  writing 
was  an  exciting  and  enlightening  experi- 
ence that  validated  their  role  as  curriculum 
decision-makers.  The  professional  journals 
provided  the  opportunity  for  teachers  and 
administrators  to  explore  their  curriculum 
expertise  and  to  understand  how  their  deci- 
sions were  shaped  by  experiential  knowl- 
edge. 

When  they  were  completing  the  final 
journal  entry  associated  with  their  curricu- 
lum project,  some  students  expressed  their 
regret  that  they  had  finished  and  promised 
themselves  that  they  would  continue  their 
reflective  journal.  Two  final  comments 
from  the  journals  provide  inspiration  for  all 
teachers  to  pick  up  a pen  and  start  writing: 

“Writing  in  this  journal  enables  me  to 
focus  and  to  think  at  the  end  of  the  day. 
It  is  certainly  proof  that  evaluation  is  an 
ongoing  process.  I feel  quite  sad  that 
this  is  my  last  entry  for  this  project. 
Every  time  I write  I feel  as  though  I 
share  a piece  of  myself  with  the  journal. 
Somehow  I think  my  journal  will  con- 
tinue with  me  into  the  future;  it’s 
become  too  much  a part  of  me  to  give 
up  now!” 

“To  my  journal:  You’ve  made  me  a 
journal  junkie.  I’m  glad  that  you  were 
here  to  hear  my  woes.  You’re  wonder- 
fully responsive,  which  sounds  silly 
because  I know  you  can’t  talk....  But  I 
think  you  are  the  echoes  of  my 
thoughts.” 

— Erica 
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by  Santino  Bellisario 

Sometimes  it’s  amazing  how  iittle  a written 
document  can  offer  up  in  terms  of  capturing 
the  “tajth”  of  a particular  moment.  T ake  my 
T eacher  Evaluation  Report  from  several 
years  back.  Because  of  prior  commitments, 
my  principal  was  not  able  to  preside  over 
the  meeting  about  my  “progress”  as  a 
teacher,  as  part  of  my  year-end  evaluation. 
My  Department  Head  was  not  able  to 
attend  either.  The  person  who  interviewed 
me  was  the  vice-principal,  an  affable 
workaholic,  whose  only  noticeable  vice 
was  her  cherished  two-pack-a-day  smok- 
ing habit.  Most  of  her  teaching  experience 
had  been  at  the  elementary  level. 

1 had  not  expected  that  she  would  take 
to  heart  this  perfunctory  occasion,  my  year- 
end  assessment  — what  teachers  in  the 
staffroom  sardonically  called  the  “invento- 
ry” (a  quick  head  count  of  who  was  still 
capable  of  thinking  cogently).  She  sat  in  one 
of  my  classes  for  a grand  total  of  15  min- 
utes. I'd  almost  have  forgotten  she  was 
there  had  it  not  been  for  the  smell  of  stale 
cigarettes.  Great.  Everything  as  expected. 
She  had  done  that  as  well  as  any  other 
administrator  who  had  assessed  my  teach- 
ing. The  class  “performed”  wonderfully  as 
usual.  I had  nothing  to  fear  because  my  four 
or  five  evaluation  reports  to  date  were 
glowing  testaments  to  the  efforts  I had 
expended  in  acquiring  a reputation  as  one 
of  the  conscientious  "good”  teachers  in  the 
school. 

Those  were  my  expectations  when  I 
entered  her  smoke-filled  office  the  next  day 
after  school.  The  actual  report  stated  in 
mundane  educational  rhetoric:  “Mr.  Bellis- 
ario's  overall  professional  competence  vis 
d vis  rapport,  discipline,  and  program  deliv- 
ery is  excellent.  Great  improvement  was 
noted  in  the  area  of  planning  and  organiza- 
tion of  curriculum  materials.”  However,  I 
was  only  halfway  prepared  for  what  she 
had  to  say  to  me  off  the  record.  Yes,  the 
class  had  gone  off  without  a hitch.  But  she 
was  more  concerned  with  the  condition  of 
my  lesson  plan  folder  — a brown  manila 


cardboard  folder  that  was  continually 
spilling  out  its  contents  at  the  most  inoppor- 
tune moments,  and,  upon  reflection,  this  is 
what  contributed  to  what  she  called  her 
image  of  me  as  the  “absent-minded  profes- 
sor.” 

She  wrote  what  only  a former  elemen- 
tary school  teacher  could  write  with  a 
straight  face:  Recommendation  #1:  Get  a 
set  of  “colour-coordinated"  binders  to  orga- 
nize my  notes  once  and  for  all.  Recommen- 
dation #2:  Plan  and  timeline  everything  I 
teach  in  each  course.  Needless  to  say,  I 
was  stunned  that  the  evaluation  was  not 
turning  into  an  “enjoyable”  experience.  I 
staggered  at  the  thought  of  her  sugges- 
tions and  tried  without  much  conviction  to 
back  out  of  them.  What  about  the  flexible 
manner  of  my  teaching  style?  I took  pride  in 
my  ability  to  “interact”  with  my  students’ 
personal  interests;  it  was  for  this  that  they 
were  enamoured  of  me.  She  momentarily 
disappeared  behind  a cloud  of  smoke.  I felt 
her  office  getting  smaller.  I muttered  some- 
thing under  my  breath  as,  before  ushering 
me  out  into  the  fresh  air,  she  pointed  to 
where  I must  sign  on  the  last  line  of  the  eval- 
uation report.  My  attention  was  caught  by 
the  note  at  the  bottom  of  the  report  which 
cryptically  stated:  “The  teacher's  signature 
acl^owledges  receipt  of  this  report  only." 
Anything  else  that  had  transpired  was  only 
a dream. 

Although  at  times  I still  feel  like  I am 
praying  at  the  altar  of  the  lesson  plan  folder 

— spending  hours  writing  what  I fxjpe  will 
transpire  in  the  classroom  — I am  beginning 
to  see  the  real  reason  why  she  “insisted " 
The  lesson  plan  has  become  more  of  a field 
document  in  my  “research”  over  the  years 

— a tool  for  reflecting  on  the  complexity  of 
the  classroom  situation.  Artd  ironically,  with 
the  resulting  insights.  I have  been  able  to 
expand  my  understanding  of  the  classroom 
and  "let  go  of  a lot  of  the  “techniques"  that 
once  were  so  revered. 


Santino  Bellisario  is  a teacher  at 
be  La  Salle  College,  Toronto. 
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Barbara  Smith  Kennard 

Primary  School  Teacher  and  Vice 
Principal,  Calgary  Board  of  Education 


The  stack  of  report  cards  sat  on  my  desk 
waiting  to  be  read,  but  they  were  unaccom- 
panied by  the  note  I had  come  to  expect 
when  teachers  leave  their  report  cards  with 
me  for  proofreading.  I had  had  the  feeling 
at  the  time  that  the  experience  had  some- 
how been  different  for  Mary  and  looking 
back  I can  see  that  this  was  supported  by 
other  observations. 

Mary  had  checked  with  the  principal 
regarding  the  format  of  her  writing,  receiv- 
ing approval  before  handing  the  report 
cards  to  me  for  proofreading.  I had  been 
puzzled  that  she  had  not  chatted  with  me 
first  because  I had  assumed  that  she  saw 
me  as  someone  with  whom  she  could  work 
to  figure  out  the  new  reporting  format.  The 
preparation  of  report  cards  is  a busy  and 
stressful  time  for  teachers,  so  I set  my  con- 
cern aside.  Yet  I noted  that  when  Mary 
passed  me  in  the  halls  she  kept  her  eyes  on 
the  floor,  acknowledging  my  greetings  in 
the  barest  of  whispers.  At  the  time  I con- 
cluded she  was  angry  or  frustrated  or  just 
plain  tired.  I continued  to  assume  this 
because  I wanted  to  work  as  an  administra- 
tor in  collaborative  ways;  I assumed  that 
everyone  would  know  that  my  reading  of 
their  report  cards  was  intended  to  be  sup- 
portive. When  I completed  my  proofread- 
ing and  returned  Mary’s  reports  to  her,  it 
struck  me  that  she  received  them  without 
comment  and  never  mentioned  them  again. 
I was  puzzled  and  did  not  understand  her 
reluctance  to  engage  in  a conversation 


about  her  report  cards. 

As  I thought  about  this  experience,  I 
began  to  consider  other  meanings  for 
Mary’s  behaviour.  Was  it  possible  that  her 
actions  indicated  a withdrawal  into  silence, 
a response  to  the  hierarchical  and  potential- 
ly threatening  nature  of  our  roles?  While  I 
had  always  proofread  report  cards  to 
ensure  the  quality  was  professional,  I had 
not  seen  that  the  position  was  arrogant  and 
that  the  experience  was  threatening  for 
many  teachers.  I had  not  understood  that 
submitting  one’s  report  cards  to  an  admin- 
istrator for  proofreading,  an  outsider  who 
had  no  real  knowledge  of  one’s  practice, 
rendered  teachers  vulnerable.  I was  in  a 
position  to  evaluate  teacher  competence;  I 
held  power.  I began  to  see  Mary’s  retreat 
into  silence  as  a reflection  of  her  experi- 
ence of  this  relationship. 

These  reflections  have  led  me  to  attempt 
to  make  new  sense  of  the  administrative 
practice  of  proofreading  report  cards.  What 
is  the  purpose  of  this  exercise?  If  spelling 
and  punctuation  are  the  only  concerns,  does 
the  proofreader  need  to  be  an  administra- 
tor? If  the  purpose  is  to  learn  more  about 
teachers,  their  programs  and  students,  is 
there  a more  authentic  way  to  do  this? 

I am  coming  to  understand  the  integral 
coimection  between  the  reporting  process 
and  teaching  practice.  The  ways  that  teach- 
ers know  their  students  and  their  teaching 
are  reflected  in  their  reporting  style.  As  an 
administrator  finding  ways  to  work  collab- 
oratively  with  teachers,  I see  that  the  place 
for  my  efforts  is  in  practice  with  teachers; 
we  can  figure  out  how  to  meet  new  report- 
ing requirements  together,  from  a base  of 
knowing  and  understanding  rather  than 
power. 


Cathy 
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Reflecting  on  Researching 

CONSIDERING  SOME  REALITIES 


Rosemary  Buckley 

Assistant  Professor  of  Education, 

Mount  Saint  Vincent  University 

The  life  of  a teacher  is  a life  of  experiences. 
The  possibility  of  surprise  entices  and  ener- 
gizes. You  do  not  have  to  have  been  teach- 
ing for  long  to  recognize  the  times  when 
“something  happens.”  There  is  power  in 
that  moment.  Your  consciousness  is  alerted 
by  the  dynamics  of  a situation  or  an  interac- 
tion, by  the  sounds,  the  quiet,  the  insights. 
It  is  that  time  when  the  “Iddwatching”  takes 
on  real  life  and  there  is  almost  an  audible 
“Ahal”  for  you  and  the  students  together. 
You  move  on  with  renewed  vitality.  You 
have  learned. 

It’s  a continuous  process.  It’s  hard  to 
find  time  to  step  back  — to  retreat  — to 
think  about  it  all. 

An  incident  occuired  last  year  that  made 
me  think  deeply  about  the  realities  of  teach- 
ing and  the  really  real  world  that  my  col- 
leagues and  I are,  for  the  most  part,  caught 
up  in.  I was  responsible  for  soliciting 
manuscripts  about  teacher-researching  for 
an  international  publication.  A few  teachers 
had  agreed  to  share  their  stories  and  reflec- 
tions in  writing,  but,  when  the  deadline 
arrived,  I found  myself  without  a single  arti- 
cle to  submit.  After  my  initial  panic,  I real- 
ized that  my  dilemma  was  the  result  of  the 
fact  that  those  teacher-researchers  were  busy 
talking  and  thinking  and  growing  through 
their  researching.  And  they  were  tired. 

Teaching  is  wonderful.  But  it  takes  time 
and  energy  to  be  in  tune  with  learners’ 
responses,  to  provide  supportive  learning 
environments,  to  help  open  minds  to  the 
unfamiliar,  to  focus  on  connecting  with  the 
25  lives  that  make  up  your  class  and  their 
dramas  daily  unfolding  with  yours. 

In  the  summer,  while  I was  teaching  an 
in-service  course,  I had  many  conversations 
with  the  31  dedicated  professionals  who 
had  set  aside  a month  of  their  holidays,  and 
a large  sum  of  money,  to  give  themselves  a 
chance  to  get  together  with  colleagues  and 
discuss  education.  Yes,  they  were  tired,  but 
they  needed  the  opportunity  this  course 
provided  to  examine  their  practice  collabo- 
ratively.  And  I found  myself  thinking  about 
the  expectations  that  ministries  and  boards 
of  education  and  school  principals  have  for 
teachers  to  nurture  learners  by  creating  sup- 
portive learning  environments.  Are  they,  in 
turn,  seeing  their  own  responsibility  to 
those  teachers? 

The  teachers  are  learners  too,  in  need  of 


the  learning  conditions  they’re  expected  to 
offer  their  students.  Administrators  are  the 
teachers  for  the  teacher/leamers.  Responsive 
administrators  listen  to  and  recognize  needs, 
see  possibilities,  and  think  about  what  can  be 
done.  Teachers  and  administrators,  together, 
need  to  negotiate  creative  ways  to  find  or 
make  time  to  talk  about  their  research  in 
their  particular  contexts.  Teachers  are  help- 
ing their  students  to  grow:  administrators 
have  to  help  teachers  to  grow,  to  encourage 
risk-taking,  to  support  them  in  setting  goals, 
and  to  tmst  them  to  achieve  them.  It  is  vital 
for  teachers  to  have  chances  to  talk  to  each 
other  and  to  learn  from  each  other,  in  their 
own  schools  and,  ideally,  during  school 
time.  These  opportunities  to  talk,  to  collabo- 
rate, to  support,  to  facilitate,  and  to  observe, 
would  offer  a more  integrated  approach  to 
personal  and  professional  development  than 
occasional  hit-or-miss  workshops.  The  bene- 


fits will  be  seen  in  the  strengthened  dedica- 
tion that  classroom  teachers  will  have  to 
their  profession  even  in  face  of  oppressive 
budget  restrictions  and  political  pressures  to 
view  themselves  as  “technicians.” 

Teachers  value  opportunities  to  talk  about 
the  craft  of  teaching  in  a supportive,  en- 
couraging environment  One  of  my  summer 
course  students  described  this  eloquently: 

“There  is  nothing  better  than  comfort- 
ably sitting  down  with  a colleague  and 
discussing  issues  that  you  know  are  of 
concern  to  both  of  you  without  feeling 
the  pressure  of  time.” 

— Pauline  Leslie 

They  arrived  tired.  They  left  revived,  more 
appreciative  that  learning  is  about  infinite 
possibilities,  that  facts  are  tentative,  and 
that  ordinary  things  are  not  ordinary  at  all. 


- 

Some  Chinese  Sayings  about  Reflective  Practice 


by  Xin  Li 

ii  iS  IIP  ^ » «I  W llili  [Wen  Gu  Er  Zhi  Xin, 
Ke  Yi  Wei  Shi  Ye]  (Confucius,  Chou  Dynasty 
1040-256  B.C.).  "Those  who  can  leam  the 
new  by  reviewing  the  old  are  real  teachers." 
(my  translation).  Chu  Hsi  (Sung  Dynasty, 
960-1279  A.D.)  interpreted  this  teaching 
very  well  by  saying  that  U [Wen]  means 
searching  for  roots;  ftSt  [Gu]  means  knowl- 
edge from  the  past;  and  Si  [Xin]  means 
knowledge  learned  in  the  present.  If  one  can 
leam  by  searching  new  meanings  from  the 
past,  she  or  he  is  the  best  learner,  because 
the  knowledge  learned  in  this  way  is  the 
true  knowledge  without  limit.  Thus  the  best 
learner  can  be  a teacher.  If  one  learns  by 
memorizing,  she  or  he  would  never  truly 
own  what  is  learned,  and  thus  the  knowl- 
edge gained  would  be  limited.  Therefore, 
she  or  he  is  not  a qualified  teacher  (my 
translation). 

[Qian  Shi  Bu  Wuang, 

Hou  Shi  Zhi  Shi]  (Ssu-ma  Ch’ien,  Sung 
Dynasty,  960-1279  A.D.).  "Never  forget  the 
happenings  of  the  past,  and  leam  the  teach- 
ings out  of  the  memory"  (my  translation), 

S&ttJSDR  [Shu  Wang  Zhi  Lai]  (I  Ching,  Book 
of  Changes).  "By  clarifying  the  past,  the 
future  can  be  known"  (my  translation). 


S 5?  [Hui  Wei  Wu  Qon]  (Wang  Yuran, 
Sung  Dynasty,  960-1279  A.D.).  "The  sweet- 
ness can  be  tasted  a long  time  and  many 
times  after  the  happenings"  (my  transla- 
tion). This  saying  is  often  used  to  express 
the  notion  that  we  can  leam  from  the  past 
and  that  there  is  a timeless  quality  to  pro- 
found works  of  art  and  literature. 

^<h5JJ(E::fc^5l9?[Qu  Shiao  Zhi  Er  Da  Zhi 
Ming]  (Chuang  T zu,  369-286  B.C.).  “When 
small  knowledge  is  forgotten,  the  big  know- 
ing comes"  (my  translation).  Chuang  Tzu  is 
one  of  the  most  important  masters  in  T ao- 
ism.  He  believes  that  there  are  two  levels  of 
knowledge:  that  which  aims  at  making  dis- 
tinctions (small  knowledge)  is  at  the  “lower 
level"  and  that  which  discards  and  tran- 
scends the  distinctions  arid  approaches 
the  Oneness  (big  knowing)  is  at  the  “higher 
level."  The  lower  level  knowledge  is  gained 
through  the  senses,  which  are  limited.  The 
higher  level  of  knowing  is  reaching  by 
reflective  thinking,  which  is  limitless.  In  other 
words,  reflective  thinking  is  a way  to 
approach  the  “big  knowing"  — the  Tao. 


Xh  Li  is  a doctoral  candidate  in  the  Jc  -'t 
Centre  for  Teacher  Development  She  was 
formerly  a teacher  in  China 
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For  Better  or  For  Worse 


ITHLKEPTbPflPl/IST 
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A Circle  of  Women 


Nathalie  Sorensen 

Professor  of  English  and  Wormn's 
Studies,  St.  Lawrence  College,  Kingston; 
Doctoral  Candidate,  Joint  Centre  for 
Teacher  Development 


It  is  Friday  afternoon,  the  sun  is  pouring 
through  the  south-facing  window,  and  our 
group  of  16  women  is  gathered  for  our 
weeldy  class.  Since  September,  we  have 
been  reading  and  discussing  literature  writ- 
ten by  women  as  part  of  the  Women’s 
Studies  Program  at  St.  Lawrence  College. 

Today  we  are  reading  Margaret  Lau- 
rence’s novel  The  Diviners',  last  week  it  was 
Charlotte  Perkins  Gilman’s  The  Yellow 
Wallpaper,  and  before  that,  Alice  Munro’s 
Lives  of  Girls  and  Women.  We  have 
arranged  the  desks  in  a circle,  and  if  this 
form  recalls  a sewing  circle  or  a quilting  bee, 
it  does  not  bother  us,  for  part  of  what  we  are 
rediscovering  is  a way  women  learn  and 
have  learned  together  from  ancient  times. 

What  we  are  engaged  in  is  an  explo- 
ration of  the  territory  which  lies  between 
the  novels  we  are  reading  and  our  own 
lives.  We  are  performing  a delicate  balanc- 
ing act,  for  we  are  not  naive;  we  know  that 
Del  Jordan  and  Morag  Gunn  are  creatures 
of  art,  spun  out  of  words  whose  highly 
crafted  sounds  and  rhythms  place  them  in 
another  realm  altogether  from  that  in  which 
we  live.  We  know  some  of  the  pitfalls  of 
simplistic  identification  with  artistic  cre- 
ations, which  as  Northrop  Frye  has  warned, 
have  more  to  do  with  other  works  of  art 
than  they  do  with  living  human  beings. 

We  enjoy  the  traditional  satisfactions  of 
literature;  we  take  pleasure  in  style,  in  fig- 
ures of  speech,  in  plots,  characters,  and 
symbols,  and  the  ways  these  can  build  into 
metaphor.  But  what  we  are  chiefly  doing  is 
making  meaning  for  our  own  lives  by  plac- 
ing stories  of  our  lived  experience  beside 
the  fictional  stories  we  are  reading. 


In  response  to  a line  in  Alice  Munro’s 
Lives  of  Girls  and  Women  — “The  things 
they  said  stripped  away  freedom  to  be  what 
you  wanted,  reduced  you  to  what  it  was 
they  saw”  — one  woman  wrote  this  in  her 
journal: 

“Those  lines  speak  to  my  whole  life  not 
only  in  the  sexual  way  Alice  Munro 
means,  but  also  in  my  relationships  with 
my  family  and  friends.  It  is  the  senti- 
ment that  I am  now  trying  to  overcome 
in  my  present  stmggle  to  put  my  past  to 
rest  and  discover  who  and  what  I am 
independent  of  others  in  my  life.  I’ve 
realized  that  I’ve  led  my  life  for  others 
and  have  been  dishonest  even  with 
myself  about  myself  because  I was  afraid 
to  look  too  closely  at  who  I really  am.” 

As  we  work  together,  week  after  week, 
placing  details  of  our  lives  beside  those  of 
the  fictions  we  are  reading,  we  feel  that  our 
community  extends  not  only  beyond  our 
circle  to  the  authors  of  the  books  we  are 
reading,  but  to  our  spiritual  ancestors,  the 
women  who  have  for  centuries  turned  to 
fiction  to  make  meaning  for  their  lives. 


“Look  ahead  into  the 
past,  and  look  back 
into  the  future,  until  the 
silence.” 

— Margaret  Laurence 

From  The  Diviners. 
Used  by  permission  of 
the  Canadian  Publishers, 
McClelland  & Stewart, 
Toronto. 


penta 

is 

NOT 

Paint 

Theresa  George 

High  School  Teacher, 

Mississauga,  Ontario 

Several  years  ago,  as  a rookie  teacher  fresh 
out  of  university,  I was  teaching  biological 
classification  to  my  Grade  11  students.  I 
explained  that  the  echinoderms  were 
placed  in  a separate  phylum  because  they 
all  had  penta  radial  symmetry,  then  pro- 
ceeded to  demonstrate  what  I meant.  I 
showed  them  the  five  evenly  spaced  point- 
ed arms  of  the  starfish  and  brittle  star,  the 
sea  cucumber  with  five  vertical  lines  on  its 
body,  and  the  five  eyelets  arranged  in  a cir- 
cle on  the  sand  dollar.  I thought  they’d  rec- 
ognize that  five  was  important  in  the 
structure  of  these  animals  so  I asked, 
“What  do  you  think  penta  means?”  I was 
dumbfounded  when  in  one  chorus  they 
replied  “Paint.”  They  weren’t  kidding! 
Paint?  What  did  paint  have  to  do  with  the 
echinoderms?  Seeing  my  puzzled  expres- 
sion one  student  piped  up,  “Miss,  Penta 
Paint!”  Then  it  hit  me. 

Penta  was  a popular  brand  of  paint  and 
its  ads  always  ended  with  the  bold  state- 
ment “Penta  means  paint.”  My  students 
had  fallen  victim  to  the  seductive  power  of 
the  media  by  repeating  what  they  had 
picked  up  from  the  catchy  jingle.  Penta 
was  now  part  of  their  everyday  language. 
They  were  not  aware  of  its  scientific  mean- 
ing and  did  not  realize  that,  in  this  context, 
penta  did  not  mean  paint.  At  the  time  this 
incident  occurred,  I thought  my  students 
had  simply  missed  the  point  but  looking 
back  many  years  later,  I can  now  make 
sense  of  their  misunderstandings. 

They  did  not  know  that  the  language  of 
science  usually  contains  built-in  clues 
which  indicate  that  some  everyday  words 
are  used  and  interpreted  in  a scientific  con- 
text. Perhaps  if  they  were  aware  of  this  the 
lesson  might  have  turned  out  differently, 
but  I knew  penta  in  only  a scientific  sense 
and,  I naively  assumed,  so  would  my  stu- 
dents. Their  answers,  however,  proved  oth- 
erwise. 

Although  I am  embarrassed  by  this  les- 
son, it  has  been  a learning  experience. 
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An  invitation  to  join  the  Among  Teachers  Community  (Aj.T) 


A^T  plans  in  1993 

• Teachers  Among  Teachers  conference  in  Alberta 

• an  AgT  conference  in  Ottawa  in  co-operation  with  the 
Canadian  Association  of  Teacher  Educators  (June) 

• “Reflections  ’93”:  a Summer  Institute  on  Collaboration 
at  The  University  of  Alberta  (July) 

• “Teaching,  a Learning  Enterprise,”  a Summer  Institute  for 
teachers  at  Mount  Saint  Vincent  University  (July) 

• cross-Canada  retreats  (September,  October) 

• an  electronic  mail  conference  to  link  a network  of  teachers 

• five  issues  of  Among  Teachers  (a  teachers’  journal 
written  by  and  for  teachers) 

• Teachers’  Writing  Series 

• Seminar  Series  at  JCTD  (Toronto)  and  CRTED  (Edmonton) 

...  and  more ... 

Information  about  A^Tivities  will  be  sent  to 
all  ApT  members  regularly. 


Among 
Teachers 
Community 

What  do  I get  for  joining  A^.T? 

• Among  Teachers  five  times  a year 

special  rates  for  the  intemation^  journal  Curriculum  Inquiry 
information  and  advice  on  innovative  and  alternative 
preservice  and  inservice  teacher  education  programs 
advance  notices  of  conferences  and  summer  institutes 
developed  especially  for  exploring  our  teaching 
help  in  setting  up  local  A(,T  networks 
help  in  publishing  accounts  of  reflections  and  classroom 
inquiry 

access  to  circle  meetings  and  retreats 
access  to,  and  information  on,  other  teacher  publications 
access  to  a world-wide  teacher  network 
membership  in  a community  of  professionals  who  value 
inquiry,  chdlenge,  and  spaces  to  grow 


...a  community  of  teachers  across  Canada  and  the  world 

who  want  to  explore  our  teaching  and  tell  our  stories  ...  ^ 

A 


Aj.T  is  jointly  sponsored  by 

Joint  Centre  for  Teacher  Development  ( Ontario  Centre  for  Research  For  Teacher  Education 

Institute  for  Studies  in  Education  and  Faculty  of  and  and  Development  (Faculty  of  Education, 

Education,  University  of  Toronto)  University  of  Alberta) 

Michael  Connelly,  Director,  JCTD  Jean  Qandinin,  Director,  CRTED 


For  more  information,  contact  one  of  the  following: 

Jean  Clandinin  (West)  (403)  492-7770 
Michael  Connelly  (Central)  (416)  923-6641 
Patrick  Diamond  (Central)  (416)  923-6641 
Lorri  Neilsen  (East)  (902)  857-3728 


I wish  to  join 


□ Option  A - single  membership $25.00 

(includes  Among  Teachers) 

Q Option  B - single  membership $55.00 


(includes  Among  Teachers  and  Curriculum  Inquiry) 

Reduced  Rates  (Option  A only)  for  group  memberships 
(school  staff,  conference  groups,  PD  groups,  etc.) 


20  memberships  to  one  address $3(X).00 

40  memberships  to  one  address $5(X).00 


Bulk  orders  of  Among  Teachers  are  available  for  A^T  members. 
(Please  inquire) 

I would  like  to  participate  in  the  A^T  community  by: 

□ writing  articles  for  A^T  publications  and  information  packages 
Q serving  on  an  editorial  team  plaiuiing  a circle  meeting 

Q organizing  a local  network  Q assisting  teacher  writers 

Q organizing  a local  retreat  Q helping  to  plan  a teacher 

Q other conference 


Make  cheques  payable  to:  Among  Teachers  Community  (A^T) 

Mail  to  : The  Joint  Centre  for  Teacher  Development 

The  Ontario  Institute  for  Studies  in  Education 
252  Bloor  Street  West,  Suite  10-138 
Toronto,  Ontario  MSS  1V6 

Name 

Affiliation 

Mailing  Address 


Telephone 

ElecU-onic  mail  addmss  (if  applicable) 


ORBIT  IN  1993 

Violence  in  the  Schools 

Guest  Editor:  W.  Gordon  West, 

Professor  of  Sociology  and  Criminology  at  OISE  and 
the  University  of  Toronto 

This  issue  addresses  underlying  issues  as  well  as 
recent  strategies  to  deal  with  the  problem  of  escalat- 
ing violence  in  schools.  Special  features  include:  a 
dialogue  with  school  administrators,  federation  repre- 
sentatives, and  the  police  on  the  nature  and  extent  of 
the  problem;  an  interview  with  school  kids  on  how 
safe  (or  violent)  their  schools  are;  and  a new  look  at 
schoolyard  bullies. 

Benchmarks  and  Education’s  Future 

Guest  Editor:  Howard  Russell, 

Professor  of  Curriculum,  OISE 

Featuring  case  studies  on  the  use  of  benchmarks  in  ele- 
mentary and  secondary  classrooms,  this  issue  focusses 
on  the  changes  benchmarks  will  produce  in  education- 
al objectives  and  content  and  in  instructional  modes. 

Practising  Professional  Development 

Guest  Editor:  Wayne  Seller, 

Professor  of  Curriculum  and  Head  of  OISE’ s 
Northwestern  Field  Centre  in  Thunder  Bay 

This  issue  explores  practical  strategies  for  helping 
teachers  improve  their  professional  practice.  It  devel- 
ops approaches  to  reflective  professional  develop- 
ment in  addition  to  teacher  training. 

Schools  in  Transition 

Guest  Editor:  Ardra  L.  Cole, 

Assistant  Professor,  Department  of  Applied 
Psychology,  OISE 

The  secondary  school  system  is  in  a state  of  flux 
amidst  efforts  to  better  prepare  students  for  a society 
in  transition.  Schools  in  Transition  will  focus  on  the 
Transition  Years  and  what  it  means  to  those  directly 
involved  — students,  teachers,  administrators,  par- 
ents, and  teacher  educators.  Destreaming,  curriculum 
reform,  school  restructuring,  and  teacher  education 
and  development  are  among  the  issues  to  be  explored 
in  this  special  issue. 

Four  Special  Issues  only  $25.00  plus  GST 

Mail  Cheque  or  Money  Order  to 

ORBIT 

P.O.  Box  10,  Station  F 
Toronto,  Ontario  M4Y  2L4 

Phone  or  Fax  (416)  696-2295 


ISNN  0030-4433  04 


